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The True Juvenile Song Book. | 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


| TAS the pieces placed in such an order as to make 
it a very valuable book for those who wish to 


TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 


them by learning tunes by rote. 


It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, | 


placed in ——— order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed by a collection of tunes written expressly 
for this book, to. be sung by rote, in the way children 


sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a | 


collection selected from the best singing-books, to be 


sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- | 


tem of musical words of command, which make a class 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly 
interests children. These words of command make a 


concert as interesting as any cantata, with much less 
| 


labor. 
Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 a 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. Spec- 


men pages free. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. HASE. 





T= is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to | 


facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ae. 
mentary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 





HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 








Jonn tanner & Co. 
>xPRINTERS.*¥+ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 


S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
| 





ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 
For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





VOL. 14, No. 7—JULY, 1888. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution 


| CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 


| mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Orato: under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning Apri! 2 
PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME, 
For terms or catalogue address the Pres’t, Rev W. K. 
BROWN, D. D., or Mrs. M. McCcarran Brown, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cincinnati, O. 


. VidEs 


FOR i885 


FREE 
To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


| E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub- 
| scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FIREE to each 
| subscriber of the Musicat Visiror at the regular 
| yearly price. Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a book 
| for the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
| and numerous illustrations are interspersed men 4 the 
| reading matter. Its departments of “Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter- 
taining manner, and make it most complete and original. 
The publisher’s price 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to the Musica Visiror now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
| Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





laced it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. ertificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 


orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boardin Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
the Cincinnati 








HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the | 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- | 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has | 


rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- | 


Dérectress of Music, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourts Sr., Cinciwnati, O. 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


f Root anv Sons Music Co 
1 Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfing OWorks 


24s Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 





| Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


| Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru- | 


t [illustrated ffjonthly fjagazine 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOoR— 
MALE VOICES, 
CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


fet the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et. 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; 85.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinrati. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Wedding Invitations, 

/ VISITING CARDS, 
and Fine Stationery 
R. L. CURRY & BRO.., 

c 184 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS FOR MME. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS 


“THE EVERETT PIANO. 





IN T N Combines volume with purity and 
IN T UC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 


IN FINISH ag design and best 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most rel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re 
cently added to this series are Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free 

In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.’s Standard Series. 
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PROF. G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar. 122 W 
Covington, Ky. 
Co will receive prompt attention. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with The Joan Church Co. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE, | 
Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, and | 
other literary work. No. 54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati. | 


: | Vocai Instruction, 
VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 

Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. 
references given 
nati, Ohio, 


Best 
Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, - 


MISS EMMA HOLL E, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
No. 42 West one, wanaat Orders left with The John Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 
hurch Company 


++ pinta 3 JOHN SCHWEERS, 
ae E x HAIG (Violinist), No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 


Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 








Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private “ ane , 
ee ae on WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Partie (Orders left with The John Church Co Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with The John 
ARMIN W. DOERNER, hurch 


444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
Sincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 


JENNY MAIER, 


tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


. Third Street, 
Orders left with The John Church 


(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- | 





Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond Street, — 


Cincinnati, O. | 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, THE EVERE I I PIANO. 

Teach f Vocal Music i he Public Schools. In- 
brine noe of Vv iolia, Piano. pe Singing. _ pg IN TONE cnweetuess “eee er BO = 
IN TOUCH Sa ightness, elasticity, an 


Chase Avenue, E ast Walnut Hills, City 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, IN FINIS gt design and best 


Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company 
PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 

We have on hand a number of copies of the first 

edition of 





Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company. 


ADOLPH CARPE 


Pianist), 
831 Race St. 


Orders left with The John Church Co. 
BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co 


MISS FANNIE 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


SEILDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, 

dings, etc. Orders left with The 

pany will receive prompt attention 


MRS. C. ELDER, 


Parties, Wed 
John Church Com- 





and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con 
taining 208 pages. 


while forall ape purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 
We make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 


Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple Street, Camp | The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
ashineton, Cincinnati | duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
CHARLES BAEILENS, | 


Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment 
Composition, 
Sight. 


. Harmony, 


Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 


Address, 452 Elm Street. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Race Street 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 


page edition in future. 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid ourfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages 

Tus Orrer 
order.” 


No. 345 


is made on the basis of ‘‘ Cash with the 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Flute and Clarionet 
Walnut Street 


Teacher of the 





Address 545 


arranged 


No Orders 


HENRY EICH, 
of Music. Address 32; Walnut 
“he John Church Company 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company 


Teacher Street, or 


Caryl Florio 
F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with TheJohn Church Company 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto and Flute. Care The John Church Co 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinna’i, O. 

OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, NEW5 

A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music 
u he ‘John C hurch Company JOY FUL LA YS,—lowry and Doane 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, At 830 per 100, in Boards. 
Viola, Violon- | 
Main. 
At $40 per 100, in Cloth. 
CHRISTIAN CHORALS. 

Rev. M.W. Stryker. At $40 per 100, in Cloth. 


Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- | 
left with Tne John Church Company 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, | 
Keidence, Green: | SELECT SONGS, —Petoude 
CHILDREN’S HYMNS.-“* 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music ; 
Residence, 402 Race Street | ° f Np SiG 00 \ 
+ 
Published by Biglow & Maia. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Pi a Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. 
wood Street, Corryville 
At 840 per 100, in Cloth. 
y y , - lland 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. “iz 
Tunes 
At 840 per 100, in Cloth. 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randoph Street 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Palace of Song 





owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages | 


out the sto k, as it is our intention to print only the 208 | 


| rooms with light, 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


‘To Students and 


Teachers of flusic: 
NATIONAL NORMAL at Elmira, N.Y., July €th. 


FACULTY:—Carl Zerrahn, America’s greatest 
Vocal Conductor, Geo. F. Root, the eminent Composer 
and Class Teacher, Emil Liebling, the brilliant Pianist, 
Frederic W. Root, the master of Voice Culture, and 
excellent Soloists. 


Four weeks of the highest order of musical instruc- 


| tion and enjoyment. 


Institute Course, (Four Weeks) Ten Dollars. 
An investment for Students, Choristers, Teachers 
and Conductors that will pay. 
Especial railroad facilities can be offered in most 
cases to students from a distance. 
Board about four dollars a week. _ 
Circulars of particulars on applicatien. 
H. S. HAMER, Manage 
512 Madison Ave., 


Or, The ieee Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Root & Sons Music Co., C hicago, Til. 


Eiznira, N. Y. 


WILSON’ Ss 


10th ANNUAL 


Musical Institute 


Will open at MORRISONVILLE, ILLS., AUG. 3d, 
and continue four weeks. Address 


D. WILSON, Paris, | Hits. 





a = Nal 


and 
IATORY OF ee 





CONSERVATORY OF “ae 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piavo, Organ, Violin, Voice. «|! Orchestral 
Instruments, and Taming. Inthe Art Depart- 
ment for Drawing, Painting, and Modeling. 
In Medern Languages, German, French, and 
Iealian, with the best native teachers. In English 
Branches, Common and Higher. In the Col- 
lege of Oratory in Vocal Technique, Eloca- 





| tion, Rhetorical Oratory, anc Lyric Art. In 


the New Home excellent board and nicely furnished 
heat, etc., can be had from $45 t) $75 
per term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 

artment. Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1885. 
New Calendar, beautifully illustrated, sent free. 


E. TOURGEE, Diree., Franktlia Sq., Boston. 


THE ARTISTIC 


COLLEGE ALBUM. 


A COLLECTION OF 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
By STanDaRD Composers. 


One of the finest works in typographical 
appearance and real musical merit ever pub- 
lished in America, Its music is classical in 
character, but not difficult, and is by such 
writers as Raff, Jansen, Chwatal, Abt, Henselt, 


| etc., etc. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 
Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, ©. 








ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawacer, 


General fljusic jealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC Books, 


Agents for best makes of 


EFLlAITOS and ORGAIWS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. OC. CASE. 


The finest elem l yet, both in quality and grading. 
Pleasant surprises for classes in their earl work incbuliing mally available anthems. 

: Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself’’ to “‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. ; 
im? make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 
Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia.’’ 





$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 
Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


cinch 
Gospel ymnsGonsolidated = 5 ee. 
t, 2, 3 and 4. Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


4, , —sY— 
out duplicates) snd @.'H.’N6. 4 alo ‘wichow BERTHOLD MARKS. 


extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and | The following are now ready: Price of each 4@ cents 


Prayer Meetings. 
When Jesus Comes. 
Precious Promise. 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow 


Containng G. H,. Combined, (1, 2and 3, with- 


Music Edition, in Boards, $75 per 100 
Word ad “ “ $20 per 100. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 


: Add to cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition Almost Persuaded. 


. . ‘ | The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, show 
Publications pedi, 4 and > eee with full list of and brilliant. The original meiodies are clearly marked 
on request. in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. — of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
Cincinnati, O. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make, They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Belistedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., <4 ‘ 
Sole Agents. 26423 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


| Of the American Colleges, 






























COLLEGE SONGS, 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One istempted to pronounce this the very best col 
lection of songs extant. If mot that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Song Books, condenses into this 
the cream ef other collections, and has added many 
new and popular somgs 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German 
or “ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu 
sical, and all spectingty bright. Price, but 50 cents 


WAR SONGS. 


For Anniversaries and Catherings of 
Soldiers, also Songs and Hymns 
for Memorial Day. 


Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great 
success, and everybody hkes the bright, patriotic songs 
A great favorite with the Grand Army, and with all 
who have been soldiers. Used extensively in War Seng 
Concerts. socents. $4,50 per dozen. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and z 

attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands, More than fifty bright songs 
such as “Little Lambs,” ‘‘ Snowflakes,” ‘* Little Sam 
uel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish 
All in good taste. An abundance of Pictures. 25 
cents. $2.40 cents per dozen. 


Gems for Little Singers, 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 

Schools, Eindergartens, and the Children at Home 

26 pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emerson 

and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson j 
Mailed for the retail price, 30 cts.; price per doz., $8 f 


THE SONG READER. | 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, { 


By IRVING EMERSON, Instructor in Music in 
the Schools of Hartford, and O. B. BROWN, Instruc 
tor in Music in the Schools in Malden, Mass. Book | 
for younger classes, and Book II for older classes in 
Grammar Scheols. 

Two well made, thorough and interesting books, by 
capable teachers. Price of each 60 cts.; per dozen, $6 


The Songs of Henry C. Barnabee. 


Edited by HOWARD M. DOW. 


Those who have spent delightful “Evenings with Bar 
nabee” will be glad to get a collection of the songs that 
have been so attractive to many hundreds of audiences 
Twenty-one songs, all first-class of the kind, and with a 
strong mixture of the comic. Those who wish fo take 
the field with “Alonzo the Brave,”’ or a tour to —a 
Falls,” or to geta ticket to ‘‘Watkin’s Party”’ can do it 
at alow price. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $: 







Merry-Making Melodies. 
A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 
By WADE WHIPPLE. 


A charming collection of songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ accompaniment and pic- 
ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in it » ; 
great help in amusing the little ones. “Mooly Cow,” 
“Charleby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and “‘The Baby’ 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts 














OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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OLD SONGS. 


There are some songs we love to sing 
When thoughtful moods are ours, 

Round which a thousand memories cling 
As fragrance to the flowers. 


The song our mother sung to us 
When cradled on her breast, 

Our heads against the heart whose love 
Of all earth’s love is best, 


Comes back to us, as mem'ry’s wind 
Blows from the vanished years, 

And listening to the tender voice 
Our hearts are touched to tears. 


We hear the dear old words again 
And look toward the skies, 

Where mother dwells and sings to-day 
The songs of Paradise. 


We sing the song of childhood years 
When all the world was glad, 

And we knew not the care and loss 
That life since then has had 


And singing o’er those happy days 
We quite forget to-day. 

Forget life’s autumn time is here, 
And that our locks are gray. 


And we are back in summer days 
When all the world was young, 

Ah! where are now the friends of old 
With whom those songs were sung ? 


Some have gone home to God, and sing 
The heavenly song to-day, 

And some are wandering far from home 
And cannot find the way. 


Grant, God, that in thine own good time 
The friends of old may come 
Together, in thy land, to sing 
The happy song of Home. 


The song of Heaven and Home, more sweet 
Than earthly song can be, 
Where never pain or parting is 
In thy eternity. Espen E. ReExrorp. 


A GEORGIAN AT THE OPERA. 


THE STORY OF THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
OU want to hear the story, does you? Well, it was pretty, but 
2 ef I hadn't read that library I never would have knowed what 
“SG. they was after. 

You see there was a widower Count with a name sounded like it 
was Arnold or something, and he had a pretty little gal which her 
name was Arleenner, and she and her nurse was in the room with him 
when the curting goes up, and the Count begins to sing how 
sorry he is his wife is dead, and how he loves his baby. Jest think 


—<—~ a 
2X 





of that, simg7n’ all that, and liftin up the little gal and kissin’ her to 


music! Who ever heard tell of sich nonsense? Do you suppose if 
my wife was dead I would go and sing to a thousand or so people, to 
tell em’ how sorry I was, and how I loved my baby? No; it's agin 
nater from beginnin’ to end. Well, as soon as he got through he 
went away, and the nurse takes the little gal up in the mountains to 
pick flowers. They had hardly got out before here came a big fat 
Polisher named Thaddeus. He was a wailer, too. The Count wailed 
in a voice most fine enough for a woman, but Thaddeus’ was a base 
wailer ; it sounded like thunder ; and he sung first in the lower part 
of his chist, and I thought it was morally impossible he could go any 
lower, when he jumped right down to the lower part of his stomach, 
and before you had time to wonder how he could do it, there was 
his voice way down in the soles of his boots. It certainly was a 
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j 
| feenominer how he could do it. Well, his wail was all about hi 

' " 

; country, how he had been banished, and if he went back he would 
| have his head cut off, and all that It would a been real distressin’ 
|ef it had only been natural for him to cry and groan and grunt to 
|music. Jest as he finished his story, here came in a party of 
Gypseys, running in that sudden from all the openin’s of the stage 
that it took away my breath. They rushed right up to Thaddeus and 
was goin’ to kill him then and thar to the sound of music, when the 
captain, which had the name of Devilshoof (a bad name that f " 


honest man) he sees Thaddeus was a soldier and stopped the killir 


Thaddeus sang ‘em a history of his troubles, and then they all broke 


out like a house afire screechin’ at him, ‘A Gypsey’s life is the lif 
| to lead,’ and they rung the changes on that noble sentiment ‘till 
| Thaddeus lost his head entirely, and said he would jine to 'em; and 


then and thar they ondressed him, »nd put on his Gypsey clothes. | 
| felt right shamed while this was goin’ on, and | looked at the ladies 
| but ther faces was all hid by their spy glasses, the which I could 
| swar was pinted jest at the place whar Thaddeus was dressin’ him 


iself, Praps it’s the music makes the difference, but I am glad my 
| wife was in Georgy, music or no music. 
In another minute thar was another lung tearin’, ear bustin’ blow 


|} outs, Men, women, and children rushed in singin’ at the top of 
their voices that the Count’s little gal and her nurse had been eat up 


| by a wild animal in the mountains. Then here came the Count 
| singin’ how sorry he was. I was fairly out of patience with his ur 

| nateralness, instead of runnin’ out to save his child, to walk up and 
down before all them people singin’. I ain't no sort of patience with 
|} dead beats. Thaddeus had more sense; he picked up a gun which 
was lying handy, and away he went. Them mountains and wild 


| beasts must have been right at the door, for Thaddeus was hardly 
| gone before he was back agin with the baby in his arms, he havin 
| been to the mountains, killed the wild beast, and saved the baby and 
nurse in not more than three minutes. He was a sight quicker than 
|the patent exterminator. Well, then ther was another ear bustin’, 
| lung tearin’ blowouts. The Count embraced and kissed the baby to 
| music, and sent her off to the house to have a little scratch on het 
|}arm tied up, which was all the hurt she had, which it show 


can't believe anything you hears. rhe report was that baby and 
| . ; : 

| nurse was eat up; the nurse wasn't hurt, and the baby had a flea 
bite. I doubt myself if there was any wild beast in the matter: all 


| to get up a sensation. But the Count believed it; you could see that 
by the way he acted. He shook Thaddeus’ hand and sung he was 
|so much obliged to him. Thaddeus sung it didn’t make no differ 
}ence in the world. The Count sung couldn't he do something for 
him? Thaddeus sung no he thanked him. The Countsung wouldn't 
he take a glass of wine? Thaddeus sung he didn't keer if he did 
Then, as bad luck would have it, the Count purposed the health of 


the Emperor, which was the same that had banished Thaddeus, and 


Thiddeus dashed his glass down and broke it all to pieces, which 


made the Count so mad he forgot all about what Thaddeus had done 


and had him arrested then and thar, and Devilshoof, too; but Devils 
hoof was too smart for ‘em; he got hold of the baby, and every body 
took after him; but he ran across a bridge, and took a little knife out 
of his pocket and jest cut it down after him, and the curting com« 
| down, while the people fairly yelled and clapped their hands and 
| tried to outdo the ( Jpery in noise 

Then the little man next to me, which was bald headed and had 
the prize spy glasses, took ‘em down and wiped ‘em, and said, settlin 
himself, ‘ It will be twelve vears before the next scene.” 

I was perfectly dumbfoundered at his sayin’ such a thing, and | 
sez, sez I: ‘‘Is that a joke, sir? for I can't stay here no twelve years 
I am from Georgy, and my wife and child are there, and I've got my 
livin’ to make.” 

Well, he swelled up like he would bust, and the lady next him 
laughed right out loud. He was very polite though, and teld m« 
they was goin’ to pretend it was twelve years, and Arleenner w 
be growed up; and sure enough when it went up, thar she was 
leastways they wanted me to believe it was the same wh 
asleep on a fur skin; and thar was Thaddeus watchin’ over her, and 
then she woke up, and they began to sing love at each other And 
it was real pretty, too; more chune about it than anything | had 
heard from ‘em, only Thaddeus was too old and fat for her When 
she first woke up she sang to him about a dream she had dreamed 
all about how she lived in a fine house built of marble, and had 
plenty of niggers to wait on her, and fine clothes and jewelry and 

| everything she wanted, but how she didn't keer about any of it cause 
| he was there and loved her, and she truly did look pretty and sang 
| beautiful. It made me think of the time my wife and me were 
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courtin’, only we didn't sing—maybe because we couldn't. And 
then he kissed and hugged her, which if thar had not been so 
many people round would have been very nateral. Then he sung 
how when she was a baby he had saved her life, and he showed her 
the scar on her arm. 

But they don't rest easy long in Operies. This was too pretty and 
soft to last. The Gypsey Queen was in love with Thaddeus, and 
when she found he was sparkin’ Arleenner, she laid a plan aginst 
‘em. She made out how Arleenner had stole a locket belongin’ to 
the Count, and she was arrested and taken before him, and it was 
proved aginst her, and they were just about to put her in jail, when 
Count saw the scar on her arm, and knowed it was his lost child; 
and then came another bustin’ fuss. The Count sung he was so 
glad, and Arleenner sung so was she. And he sung he was goin’ to 
marry her to the King's son, and she put her pretty arms around 
Thaddeus, and sung she wouldn't marry anybody but him, and the 
Count sung she couldn't marry a Gypsey, and Thaddeus up and 
drawed out a paper and said that proved he wasn't no Gypsey, but a 
big man in his own country; and so the Count gave his consent; 
and you thought all was goin’ straight at last, when in come that 
Gypsey Queen with a Gypsey she had hired to kill Arleenner, and, 
as good luck would have it, he missed his aim and killed the Queen. 
And I felt like jumping up and cracking my heels together | was so 
glad, she was such an awful shrieker, and hateful besides. And 
then that was all. 

I think if I live thirty years I will never get all that music out of 
my head, I've got as good an ear for music as anybody, but it 
would take twenty ears to hold all that. If they would only talk 
some and sing some. ‘‘ What is more beautiful than music ?’’ some 
folks ask, and it seems a question that poses the world; but I'll tell 
you nachure is, and it is aginst nachure to sing everything. Now 
take sich a every day sentiment as this, *‘ Will you come to supper, 
your Excellency ?’’ How much better to say the thing right off than 
for half a dozen people to make a jewett of it, and squall the changes 
on it, and roll and pitch it round like it was a ball they was playin’ 
with, and all the appertite his Excellency had is sung out of him! | 
say it's riddickerlous nonsense. It’s like what they calls the ‘toning 
in church whar they sings and whines the prayers to God Almighty. 
It's all agin nachure. Love songs is beautiful, and serenades will 
tetch the hardest hearts, but I say mix in the singin’ with a little 
common sense talkin’ and it would be a improvement all round. 

Why, any body happenin’ into one of them opperys, without bein’ 
prepared by readin’ a library, would think they had got into a luna- 
tic asylum—to see four or five men and women screechin’ at each 
other, ther hands flyin’ out from ther chists (which, let me say, is a in- 
variable movement), stretchin’ of their necks until it is agonizin’ to 
see the bones and siners stand out, and their mouths so wide open 
that you expect every minute to hear ther jaw bones crack. And 
then the choris !—that is the worst of all; fifty or a hundred men and 
women dressed in the most outlandish way each tryin’ to outyell the 
other ; and add to all this the determination of the musitioners in the 
grand finally not to be outdone by the singers. They all get so 
wound up the fact is they can’t stop themselves, The man with the 
big fiddle fairly turns a sumersault over it a tryin’ to get first, and the 
little fiddlers saws away until it is enough to wake up the ghosts of 
the cats which was made into fiddle strings; and the big drummers 
and middle sized and little drummers is bent upon nothin’ else but 
beatin’ a hole in their instruments; and the horn blowers, big and 
little, looks dangerously appoplektic; and the tamboreeners and bell 
ringers comes nobly to the front, till the tempest of sound goes 
roarin’ and surgin’ thro’ the house, gittin louder and louder and 
stronger and stronger and higher and higher, ‘till they can neither 
get up nor down; and it ends by their slammin’ and smashin’ every- 
thing to pieces, and all comes down together with a Blim! blam! 
blum !! b-r-r-r-rum!!! and you look up thinkin’ of course the roof 
is gone and the moon and stars shinin’ overhead. 

Maybe if I had studied it when I was a new born infant, and kept 
at it stiddy till now, I might like the Grand Opery. As it is, it is too 
much for me.—/arper's for June. 


—_— 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, JUNE 4, 1885. 

THE OPERA. 
f HE French opera season will open at the Gaiety on the 6th 
22] inst., when the American prima donna, Miss Marie Van Zandt, 
+ will appear for the first time in M. Delibe’s opera ‘“‘ Lakme.” 
At the present time it seems doubtful whether we shall have any 
Italian Opera at all. Madame Patti is not best pleased with Mr. 
Mapleson, but as she has entered into a contract to sing with him in 
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London, she will of course, if necessary, fulfill that contract. For 
certain reasons, however, it has been thought advisable that young 
Mr. Henry Mapleson should sign the agreement to hire the Royal 
Italian opera for a short season of ten representations, beginning 
twelve days hence. The details are not yet settled, but it is at present 
proposed to give only two performances a week, Madame Patti ap- 
pearing at each representation. The only novelty of the season (if 
the season come off at all) will be Madame Patti's first appearance 
in the title and character of ‘‘ Carmen."’ 


CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON. 

The Carl Rosa season closed on the 30th ult. The season has, it is 
believed, been a success, and arrangements have been made for 
another season at Drury Lane next Easter, when Mr. A. ©. Macken- 
zie’s new opera will certainly, and it is understood an English ver- 
sion of Wagner's ‘“ Die Miestersinger’’ may poy be produced. 
During the recent season the following operas have been performed : 
‘*Fidelio,”’ ‘* Bohemian Girl,”’ ‘‘ Maritana,”’ ‘‘Lucia,”’ “‘ I] Trovatore,”’ 
“* Faust,” ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” ‘‘ Mignon,” “‘ Esmeralda,” “ Lily of 
Killarney,” ‘‘ Carmen,” “‘ Nadeshda,” and “ Manon.”’ The last was 
one of the novelties of the season. In his music M. Massenet has 
tried an experiment at once novel and effective. Spoken dialogue is 
essential to the French school of ofera comigue, and successive com- 
posers have attempted to overcome the incongruity of homely lan- 
guage which lapses from time to time into song. M. Massenet has 
therefore adopted and has considerably amplified the expedient of 
melodrame, the orchestra keeping up a continuous stream of accom- 
panimentand illustration during the progress of thedialogue. Inmany 
German operas me/odrame has been partially tried. Beethoven in- 
troduced it in the prison scene of “ Fidelio’’ while Rocco is digging 
the grave of the devoted Florestan. The incantation scene in 
Weber's “ Der Freischutz”’ is another notable specimen of such an 
expedient, the most popular example of which is, however, to be 
found in Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Athalie."" M. Massenet is, we believe, the 
first to employ the me/odrame throughout an entire opera. There is 
in ‘‘Manon” not a word of dialogue without its accompaniment. 
The artists, who have practically been obliged to study the orches- 
tration as well as the text, have had a difficult task, of which, be it 
said, they acquitted themselves with enormous credit. 


MOSZKOWSKI'S “ JOAN OF ARC." 


Several members of the royal family were present at the last Phil- 
harmonic Concert to hear the new aig, NN poem, “ Joan of Arc,” 
by the young German composer, Herr Moritz Moszkowski, who then 
made his debut in England. The work is ambitious, but it shows 
crudity and other faults of youth. In form it is a mixture of the style 
invented by Liszt and the old classic model, and the composer 
necessarily suffers the fate of those who sit between two stools. The 
first movement is bucolic, and it is supposed to depict the pastoral 
life of the Maid of Orleans. A violin solo stands for the voice of the 
vision, and some military music calls the maid toarms. The move- 
ment is far too long, and an abundance of material is used in by no 
meafis the happiest manner. The slow movement, entitled “ Inner 
Consciousness—Memories,” is perhaps the best of the four. In the 
third movement a pageant represents the coronation at Rheims. For 
the last movement the spurious story is borrowed from Schiller, but 
its association with the music is very slight. It is intended to de- 
scribe Joan's imprisonment, the breaking of her chains, the victory, 
her apocryphal death on the battle-field, and the apotheosis, or, as it 
was irreverently termed, the transformation scene. Moszkowski is 
only now thirty, and ‘“‘ Joan of Arc” was produced in Germany six 
years ago. 

ALBERT PALACE. 


At the opening of the Albert Palace on June 6th, Mendelssohn's 
‘‘Hymn of Praise’’ and a new ode by Mr. Barrett, music by Mr. 
Alfred J. Caldicott will be produced, with Madame Valleria, Miss 
Winthrop, Messrs. Lloyd and Thorndike as chief artists. Mr. Caldi- 
cott has collected a choir of four hundred and fifty voices, and a 
picked orchestra of nearly forty players. The leader of the orchestra 
is Mr. W. E. Parker. Mr. Edward Howell is first violoncello: Mr. 
White, principal bass ; Mr. Horton, oboe; Messrs. Vivian and Ham- 
ilton, flutes; Mr. Egerton, clarinet; Messrs. Mann and Catchpole, 
horns; Messrs. Howard, Reynolds and Ellis, cornets and trumpets ; 
the band being composed entirely of English musicians. There will 
be an afternoon concert of two hours daily, and oratorio, cantata, 
and symphony concerts will occasiotially be given. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Oxford is suddenly blooming forth as a musical university. A few 
weeks ago the degree of Mus, Doc. Oxon. was conferred upon Herr 
Richter. During the “ eight weeks"’ several concerts were given ir 





the University City, and two important novelties were performed. 








These were a cantata, ‘‘ Lara,” 


“ Daniel,”’ written as a degree exercise by Dr. J. C. Bridge, some- | 


time organist of Exeter College. The colleges seem, by the brief but 
excellent report in the Oxford Magazine, to have vied with each 
other in the proper selection of their programs. 
scheme included Mackenzie's “ The Bride,”’ Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ The 
Sun Worshipers,"’ and Schubert's unfinished B minor symphony. 
At Worcester College, Handel's ‘“‘Acis and Galatea,” a suite by 
Wuerst, and several part songs were the works chosen. At Exeter 
College, Sullivan's ‘‘On Sea and Shore,” and works by Beethoven 
and Schumann were performed. At Christ Church, Brahms’ “ Rin- 
aldo,”’ with Mr. Lloyd as soloist, and a part song by Mr. Harford 
Lloyd were given. Dr. Bridge's ‘‘ Daniel,’’ with Mr. Maas was per- 
formed in the Sheldonian Theater, and lastly at Queen's, besides Dr. 
lliffe’s cantata ‘‘ Lara,"’ some part songs, and the Beethoven violin 
concerto were rendered, It is curious to note that the critic of the 
Oxford Magazine complains “it was a pity considerable confusion 
and conversation should have been caused by a distribution of con- 
fections to the audience during the concerto,’’ and he adds, not 
altogether without reason, “if people must have sweetmeats at a 
concert, it would surely be better to choose some more appropriate 
moment for handing them round. It may also be said that “ Lara” 
is founded upon Lord Byron's poem, and that the music is very 
highly spoken of. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Madame Nilsson has been for the last week or two in London, 
but the only dates fixed for her are a Balfe Memorial Concert at the 
Albert Hall, and one or two other concerts. Madame Albani has 
sung at a few concerts, but the tendency of the day seems to be to 
dispense with the services of high priced concert singers. Madame 
Albani has, however, been engaged for the Handel Festival. 


Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, a daughter of the eminent contralto, will 
make her first appearance in public at Mr. Richter’s concert towards 
the end of this month. 


There have been no novelties of importance at the Richter con- 
certs. But on the 8th inst. Mr. F. Albert’s new “ Hyperion” over- 
ture, and Berlioz’s Funeral Symphony, originally written for two 
hundred wind instruments will be produced, both for the first time in 
London. 


The important scheme organized by Messrs, Novello will con- 
tribute to put oratorio once more on a sound footing in London. 
Our important oratorio choirs have now dwindled down to two, and 
even one of these, the Sacred Harmonic, of which Mr. Charles Halle 
is compelled to conduct the performance without a single full re- 
hearsal, is almost out of count. Mr. Barnaby has placed the Albert 
Hall choir at the head of all other London oratorio societies. But 
one man is unable to grapple with the vast array of novelties now 
presented to us. Even the principal feature of the last Leed's Festi- 
val, Raff's oratorio, has not yet been heard in London. Amateurs 
will therefore welcome the advent of the choir of two hundred and 
fifty voices now being organized for performance at St. James’ Hall 
under the conductorship of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie. The program of 
the first season is an ambitiousone. It will include the two Birming- 
ham novelties, M. Gounod's “ Death and Life,”” and Dvorak's 
‘“‘Spectre's Bride,"’ besides ‘‘ Redemption,” ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon,"’ 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Missa Solemnis"’ and Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater.” 


The collection of ancient musical instruments at the Albert Hall is 
at present very incomplete. It seems surprising that the authorities 
do not propose to go to the expense of a catalogue for the collection. 
Notice must be reserved until the affair is in a better state of order. 
On June 3rd Strauss’ Viennese orchestra began a series of concerts in 
the grounds. It is said that this band is to be paid at the rate of £100 
per diem. Nearly a quarter of a millon persons visited the exhibi- 
tion last week. 
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THORNS IN A SINGER’S CAREER. 


BY CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


LTHOUGH the public see a great deal of a singer, they really 
BP know very little of her inner life—the life she has led in order 
~* to become a singer, or the life she must lead to sustain her 


At Merton, the | 





reputation on the boards, It is hard for people outside of the pro- 
fession of music, or the kindred arts, to appreciate the requirements | 
of a singer's life, and for that reason, they are not always ready to | 
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by Dr. Iliffe, and an oratorio, | must not do this, and she must not do that, for it is bad for her voice, 


and that is the one consideration of her life. After she has entered 
upon her career as a public singer, she has even more sacrifices to 
inake, for upon her care of herself her reputation depends. Every 

thing must give way to her art, and she must go into training as 
rigorous as that of a pedestrian, or an Oarsman preparing for a race 

A singer cannot sing after eating, because when you sing you draw 
the blood up to your head; your emotions are excited, and that car 
ries the blood away from the stomach to the brain, before the stom 
ach has done its work. Managers here have not sufficient respect 
for a singer's organization, They expect that an artist can do equally 
well under all circumstances. In Europe, where art is better under- 
stood, less is demanded of a singer in respect to quantity, though 
more perhaps in respect to quality. Here the audience and the box 
office are too often of more account to the manager than the reputa 
tion of his prima donna. 

Singers should not be obliged to sing when they cannot do their 
best. They are not machines that can be set running by a touch. 
A singer does her work best under inspiration, yet she is expected to 
be inspired to order, and is the only artist of whom this is required. 
A painter goes to his canvas when the mood is upon him. The poet 
takes up his pen when moved by the divine afflatus; but the singer 
must find inspiration in the turning on of the footlights. It must be 
admitted that she does find a good deal in this simple process. 
There is a certain excitement about the very atmosphere of the 
opera-house. She arrives at the stage-door feeling out of sorts and 
less like singing than anything in the world; but, by the time 
she reaches her dressing-room, and the preparations for her appear 
ance in the mimic world have begun, she is ready for her audience 
that is, as far as nervous force is concerned, though her voice may 
not be in the best condition. 

Adelina Patti is a brilliant example of what may be done by care 
and training. To take care of herself is the study of her life, or at 
least that of the people around her, and she makes sacrifices to her 
profession that the women of society would stand aghast at. The 
result is that she seldom or never dissappoints an audience from in 
disposition. She is always ready, for her whole time is spent in get 
ting ready. You may observe that she is not willing to wear he 
voice out by singing four or five times a week. She has European 
ideas on this subject, and they are the best for the singer. It is a 
pity that they are not more common over here. It would be bette: 
for the singer, and better for the public, too, if they were. Singers 
have the reputation of being capricious, because they are exacting in 
the matter of food. The average landlord thinks that what is good 
enough for one of his guests is good enough for all, making no ex 
ception of the artist. Mme. Patti has encountered this landlord, so 
she travels with her own che/, who prepares her meals for her, This 
is not Caprice ; it is necessity. It is not that she wants such a variety 
of elaborately prepared food, but that she wants what she has to be 
nutritious and digestible If she suffers from indigestion, it affects 
her voice. Colds are not the singer's only enemies. Illy-prepared 
and unsuitable food is as injurious to her voice as a draught of cold air. 

A celebrated professor in Rome told Charlotte Cushman that there 
were three things necessary for a prima donna to do—eat, sleep and 
sing. Nota very intellectual program, you say; andI quite agree 
with you. When a singer is singing, she has to live the most syste- 
matic life. She eats her dinner at three o'clock in the afternoon, or 
four at the latest, and it is two or three hours before she goes to the 
theatre, and another hour and a half before she sings, or four hours 
in all between eating and singing. After the opera, she may eat the 
little supper that is so highly prized by all “ professional"’ people, 
not because of its conviviality, for it must be very simple and light, 
but rather because it can be eaten with the knowledge that there is 
plenty of time for digestion. Sweet's, highly-spiced food of any kind, 
and nuts must be carefully avoided by the singer, and even ice-water 
is one of the very worst things forthe throat. It should never be 
drunk just before singing, for it leaves the singer as hoarse as if she 
had caught a violent cold. She cannot drink, yet the exercise of 
singing makes her want something to moisten her throat with. 

Different singers use different drinks for refreshing the throat, ac- 
cording as their experience has taught them. I have found beef tea 
to be of great service. I have known some singers to use a gargle 
Le Franc the tenor, famous for his high C, used a salt-and-water gar 
gle. The singers of the past generation depended a great deal upon 
sulphur, and so do those of to day, only they take smaller doses. 
Patti, I am told, puts a great deal of dependence upon hepar-sulphur. 
I use it, too. 

Nine hours a night, or never less than eight, are necessary for a 
singer to sleep, for her nervous force is heavily taxed. She must 


make allowances for her occasional shortcomings. “ make her exercises’’ for a certain length of time every day, for— 
A singer begins her preparations for a life of song at a very early | to paraphase Liszt—when she fails to practice one day, she observes 


age. hen other young people are amusing themselves at balls or | 
routs, she is running her scales and taking care of her health. She 


it herself, when she fails for two days, her friends observe it, and 


when she fails for three days, the public observe it 





















THE MAESTRO’S LAST TRIUMPH. 


BY CALEB DUNN, 


The story is told of a venerable and famous maestro who, after years of mental aber 
ration during which he was incapacitated fiom pursuing his art, took his favorite in 
strument and, going into the woodland by the side of a brook, imagined that he was in 
the presence of a vast audience, played to his fancied listeners, and was found dead 
under a tree, with the instrument clasped to his breast. 


He he shelf, where ’mid webs and dust 
In silence it long had slumbered, 

The instrument old. It was stained with rust, 
And its keys with mold were cumbered. 


took from 


A tear like a pearl dropped down on his breast, 
Which heaved with a strong emotion, 

As with trembling hands to his lips he pressed 
That idol of his devotion. 


He had wiped the dust and the webs away, 
And never his eye seemed brighter, 

Though his form was bent and his hair was gray, 
And his heart had oft been lighter. 


He went to the brook; on one favorite spot 
He paused, where in youth’s fair weather 

He had plucked a flower—the forget-me-not 
When two fond hearts were together. 


‘“‘Ah! what shall I play ?”” He uttered these words 
As if there were some soul near him, 
Though alone was he, and the songs of birds 
Were the only sounds to cheer him. 


Then he played a tune of the olden days 
To the throngs he saw in that vision, 

While parquet and dome were vibrant with praise, 
And the world seemed a pure elysian. 


And his form grew straight in that life-like scene, 
His hair was no longer sprinkled 

With the frosts of age, and his brow serene 
No more with furrows was wrinkled. 


He bowed to the throng that with breath suppressed 
To his wondrous notes had listened, 

And gratefully laid his hand on his breast 
While his face with rapture glistened. 


The motionless keys he pressed to his heart 
As backward he stepped most lightly ; 
**Once more I have won a triumph of art,” 
He thought, and his eye beamed brightly. 


‘¢ What sound do I hear? Encore? Aye, encore! 
He whispered, then bowed he lowly 
As again he stood on the brook’s green shore, 
And raised his instrument slowly. 


Then the deep woods rang with the sweetest notes 
; As the keys ’neath his deft touch trembled, 
While sounds of huzzas from a thousand throats 
The triumphs of old resembled. 


Tle lived o’er again in that strange, sweet dream 
rhe days that were all victorious, 

And his moist eye shone with that blissful gleam 
It wore when his life was glorious. 

And there he was found ’neath a linden-tree, 
Surrounded by many a blossom— 

His last triumph won and hissoul set free, 
With his idol clasped to his bosom. 
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: downfall of musical societies is so common that simply to 
¢) chronicle a new one would be a matter of little consequence, 
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| then a solo, vocal or instrumental, largely by home talent, thrown in 


for variety, but everything well done; indeed more than that, the 
| choruses especially were exquisitely performed. The audiences were 
| impatient for the next concert. Go again! why they could not be 
| kept away. It was nota mere gratification of curiosity which had been 
aroused by skillful advertising, or some novelty, it was thorough mu- 
sical enjoyment. They were not much like the people who, when 
asked if they were going to hear a certain celebrated musical organi- 
zation again, answered, ‘‘ Why, no,I heard them when they were here 
last year."" They had seen the show, the music did not get hold of 
them. Having small expenses and great audiences there could be 
but one result as to the finances of this society, funds were abundant, 
the surplus reaching at one time into the thousands as I have been 
told, and then the enemy began to get in his work. A composite, 
this enemy. A part of him wrote musical criticisms for the daily 
papers, another part listened from the auditorium, and another sang 
in the chorus. Not numerous, these individuals, but looked up to 
musically, and so influential. Honest, perhaps, but narrow and blind, 
not to see that having their way was a peril to the society. Talking 
much of educating the people musically, but with a method totally 
wrong if the great educators in other things are right. First came 
contemptuous expressions about the music that everybody liked. It 
was as if these mentors thought some good could come from making 
the audiences ashamed of enjoying themselves so much. Then came 
a pressure upon the conductor and the music committee to jump at 
once to some of the greater works. There is a plausible look about 
this. ‘Shall we not,”’ say they, “ sing the greater music and so improve 
ourselves?" A little reflection will give two answers to that. The 
first is that when a musical society is so overweighted that only time 
and tune with little or no finish is the result, the improvement is 
questionable. The second is that having induced an audience to 
pay for musical entertainment, common honesty demands that they 
should be entertained. But all that regulates itself, as it did in this 
case. The club yielded to the pressure. Its form was changed, As 
there were no works for men’s voices great enough, sopranos and 
altos were admitted, and as a mixed chorus they went on. The 
greater works involved greater expenses for soloists, orchestra, etc. 
Ihese increased year by year, for when people are not drawn by 

music that they understand and thoroughly enjoy, there is only one 
way to get them and that is by ever-changing novelties. But asa 
permanent drawing power curiosity is no substitute for heartfelt 
musical enjoyment. The surplus soon melted away. Then came 
small deficits at the ends of the years, which until this year were 

either carried over or made up quietly by a few individuals. At last 

the debt was so large that the society was appealed to to help out. 

Every lady and every gentleman was asked fora few dollars, and 

there the matter stands at the present time. 

People do not go to concerts to be educated, they go to be enter- 

tained. Concert givers do not advertise to educate, but to entertain. 

Above a certain grade of music, nine-tenths of a popular audience do 

not get enough to make them wish to go again. Ifa society wishes 

to practice and perform music above popular comprehension they 

should pay their own expenses and not go into the concert business. 

It is certain that such performances do not receive spontaneous and 

continuous support. The wrecks on all sides prove that. G.F.R. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT HYMNS.—No. 1. 





THE OLDEST HYMNS. 


HAVE often wondered who sang the first hymn, It must have 
I been in ages long gone by, when humanity was in the innocence 

of infancy, when the heart of man was swelling and palpitating 
with the wild poetry of nature, through which the soul was elevated to 
thoughts of God. I could never imagine the origin of hymns to be 
other than a sacred one. Music and poetry are each a gift of God 
to humanity. ‘Twould be pleasant to suppose that the two com- 
bined, were first employed in praises to the Great Creator. It would 
be pleasant also to find the oldest hymns known, among a Christian 
people, or at least, a people who had always acknowledged one 





“2® but the causes that so uniformly lead to such results are worth 
i looking into. They are illustrated, as it seems to the writer, by the | 
following sketch of a society which has recently come to grief. — 

In one of our large cities. ten or twelve years ago, a company of | 
‘men's voices was brought to a high degree of excellence by a skillful | 
and energetic conductor. After a few months the audiences at their 


: were delighted, reaily and heartily. 








Supreme Being ; but curiously enough, we are disappointed in this. 
The oldest hymn book in the world belongs to an idolatrous nation. 
This book, called the Veda, (knowledge), is the sacred book of the 
Hindoos, It is written in Sanscrit, the oldest of the Indo-European 
tongues. The religion taught in the Veda is a kind of polytheism. 
It seems to have originated in a worship of nature. It contains fu- 


concerts had to be taken in sections; the same program was given | neral songs, sacrificial chants, and hymns to the deities. The ear- 
on two consecutive evenings, half the audience filling the largest hall | liest of these were written two thousand years before Christ. 
in the city on the first evening, and the other half on the second. All| time religion was not corrupted by horrible beliefs and practices 
The selections were mostly En-| which in later years crept in, and some of the Vedic hymns are 
glish and German part-songs that all could understand, with now and | marked by beauty and simplicity and even grandeur. In addition 


At that 
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to the original songs are many notes and explanations which were 
introduced at a later date, but the Veda is, in its essence, a hymn 
book. 

Perhaps the next oldest hymns in existence are found in the 
Avesta, or Persian Bible. Some of the Avestan hymns are almost 
as old as the Vedic. They rank next to the Hebrew Psalms in point 
of excellence. The Persians were never idolators. In their belief, 
they approached the Hebrews very nearly. They were the Fire 
Worshipers of old. Their great teacher, Zoroaster, lived about 


1500 years B. C. Nothing is known of his personal history. He| 


taught that there was one Creator and Ruler of the universe whom 
he called Armazel, source of light. The devoted followers of Zo- 
roaster kept alive the sacred fires upon the altars continually, and at 
morn they reverently greeted the rising sun. They did not worship 
the fire or the sun, but acknowledged these as the symbols of the 
great Ormazd. Some of the Avestan hymns are possibly attributa- 
ble to Zoroaster himself. 


The Hebrew psalms are supposed to have been written from 1500 | 


to 500 B.C. There seems to have been a slight distinction between the 
words Hymn and Psalm, as used among the Hebrews, though we can 
hardly tell what that difference was. We know only, that the Psalms 
of David were u-ed regularly in the temple worship, from a very 
early period. Ancient lyric poetry reaches its climax in David. No 
where else do we find those lofty conceptions, that beauty of exprcs 
sion and those touching, pathetic appeals embodied in the writings 
of the great but erring ruler of the Israelites. 

During Napoleon's campaigns, in Egypt a new literature was un 
folded to the eager, enquiring world. The key to this literature was 
the famous Rosctta stone, unearthed at the delta of the Nile by a 
French officer, On one side of the stone was an inscription in 
Greek; on the other, the same in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Thus 
the great body of Egyptian literature, which had hitherto been a 
sealed volume, was opened to tne learned world. Among other 
facts disclosed, new light was thrown on the religion of this ancient 
race. The different dieties of the Egyptians were originally consid 
ered only different manifestations of omnipotent and omnipresent 
Nature, the common parent of all beings, the great originator of all 
things ; yet in spite of this complicated system, the Egyptians be 
lieved in the immortality of the soul. Perhaps you will wonder what 
all this has to do with hymns. Simply this: In the tombs of the 
dead, with the wither. d mummies, are found portions of the sacred 
books of the Egyptians. These books contain many hymns which 


set forth the religious faith of this people in a stronger light than any | 


other branch of their literature. Some of these hymns are said to 
be even sublime 
And the Chinese, that prosy self-satisfied race which feeds on rats, 


and insists on flaunting the Chinaman's pig-tail in the face of the | 


civilized world, they, too, have their hymns; some of them more 
than three thousand years old. ; 

We see from these examples that hymns havea _ greater antiquity 
than any other species of composition ; but I had not meant to say 
so much of the antiquity of hymns, but to speak of them more par 
ticularly in a modern sense; that is, as used in the Christian church. 
We cannot say just when they began to be used as a part of the re 
gular service. At the last supper of our Lord, they all ‘‘sang a hymn 
and went out.” The disciples, doubtless, took this part of their re- 
ligious worship from the Jewish service. Their meetings at first 
wee, of course, informal, and it was not until the religion of the 
whole Roman empire was changed from Paganism to Christianity by 
Constantine the Great, in the 4th century, A. D., that the Christians 
were entirely free from pe:secution, and were permitted to pay hom 
age to their Saviour without molestation. 

Now, the Roman power predominates, the church grows corrupt 
The little handful of followers who refuse to remain associated with 
such a body meet for worship in unfrequented retreats, and in all 
probability continue in the informal manner of worship commenc:d 
by the primitive church ; but the<e did not figure extensively in the 
history of the world, nor in the history of hymns, for a long time, at 
least, Romanism swayed the world during the middle ages. This 
church, despite the errors it held, produced some great and good 
men—this no one can deny. The hymns of the Catholic church 
began with the Latin Fathers. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, intro- 
duced the first music of which we have any account, into the Roman 
church. Under his preaching, St. Augustine, the greatest of the 
Latin Fathers, was converted. Ambrose was at the same time a 
musician, a poet, and a theologian, It was he who wrote the 7¢ 
Deum. After some time the Ambrosian music was superseded by 
the Gregorian system. St. Gregory, the inventor, was the most poet 
ical of all the Latin Fathers. He wrote many hymns and sacred 
odes. Chrysostom was the great saint of the Greek church ; he also 
was a musician, and played the same part in the Eastern empire, 
that Ambrose acted in the Western. 

Now, the Roman power in the West, of the Western empire, is 
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threatened with a fearful inundation from the North; the great nor 


thern barbarians begin to pour in overwhelming numbers upon the 
people who once held at bay the armies of Hannibal; and Rome 
once the proud mistress of the world, is flooded with countless 
hordes of semi-savages. After the fall of the Western empire, liter 
ature of every kind en'ers upon a strange period of its existence. 
Rome has fallen, but the Eternal City still sways the world by a 


| scepter more powerful than that of the great Caesars his power is 


| wielded by the Pontiff at Rome. In the turbulence and confusion 
which accompanied the rearrangement of the preat secular power 
of Europe, the literature of Greece and Rome, the earl entifie 
discoveries, the records of past events, might all have been buried 
in the oblivion of the dark ages: but in the midst of all tl inarchy 
and turmoil. the learning of the world was hidden away in the mon 
lasteries. And our hymns, what happened to them? Evening and 
| morning they were chanted by the monks, and the black-robed nuns, 
and day after day they were et hoed down the d \ nted a es of 
the great cathedral. The monks of the middie ages wrote some of 
the finest hymns we have ‘Jerusalem my happy home,’ was com 
posed by a monk of the eighth century 
Among the first and most nvted of England's great name may 
| be plac ed that of Bede, a Northumbrian monk who lived in the 
seventh century. He spent the greate part of his life in at ast 
ery at Jarrow. His habits and tastes were very § nple ind a though 
lhe was more than once offered a high ecclesiastical position at Rome 
|he preferred the quiet seclusion of his own cloister, and during the 
| entire course of his long, useful life, he never trod other than Ens 
| lish soil. He was remarkably studious, and was well versed i 
science, music and the classics. Bede wrote many hymns and sa 
'cred odes, as well as scientific treatises, theology and translation 
He died just as he finished translating the Gospel of John into ] 
| lish The venerable Bede was followed by m ny other recluses who 
| devoted themselves entirely to learning and many of our choicest 
hymns were written by these monks of the middle ages 
FIDELIA E, CARSON 
| . — > 


A Musician’s Discoveries in the Library of Congress. 


~~ 


& “it OUNTING all the different sorts of publ te pamphlet 
“0.4 music collections, bound volumes of sheet mu ! ve] | 


;} cals, as well as the books there are retweel ¢ OO al 
|}o00 volumes in the Congress Library, or, as it more far rly 
called, the National Library, in this city Every book copy ted in 
this country must be entered there Che hel ecame el 
crowded long ago, and since then large numbers of books have been 
removed to other parts of the building, thus for I innexe 1s 
were, and in the library proper the floor is e! red with tl 
ands of homeless volumes, while on tl ! ist ( ft pper 
tiers repose bulky piles of sheet mus the vast t ie of melo 
dies, mostly of the ‘Mother, I've Come Home 1 nd “Widow 
Maloney’s Goat” types, which have been thus fat ifedl by the 
American muse. But aside from these formidable pil there 
corner of the library which is specially cevoted t il work 
The whole number of alcoves is 183, and th ve 
32. It contains perhaps 2,500 volumes Let us examine t alcove 
as a pattern of the whole 

The iirst thing we encounter is dust. Evidently 1 y of the 
| books have remained untouched for yea: ind perhaps ever nce 
they were first plac ed where they now stand Such masterpieces as 
Fetis's ** Music Explained, feethoven's Studi Counterpoint 
Rameau's and Ma,x's treatises, and Helmholt Ser ons of 
Toge”’ are elbowed by the weak and ridiculous produ ns of ma 
a conceited ignoramus or great unknown Here we find Mr. Solo 
mon Howe's ‘** Worshiper s Assistant ; idapte d to the weakest 
capacities ** and ‘ printed typographically’ at Northampton, Mass 
in 1799. In his pretace Mr. Howe argues in favor of arranging the 
service of praise so as to suit the small abilities of “ children and 
| foreigners, ' and to promote thereby spiritual exercises which are 
th harmony to God and happyfying to men In carrying out this 
commendable purpose he has devised a large number of original 
hymns and tunes. musically crude and worthless, and poetically of 
the following stamp: 

To Thee, Great God, with humble evs 
And strong desires, I look ; 





For Jesus’ sake inscribe my nam 
In Thy important Book. 
In another psalm the derelictions of sinners are enumerated with 
pitiless fidelity, and their woful end depicted 
Loss of glory, joy, and heav’n, 
Down they ghastly sink to hell. 
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Contemporaneous with this work is a polemical treatise by Henry | we had tried it a hundred times, it occured to us that neither could 


Dodwell on the ‘‘ Lawfulness of Instrumental Music th Holy Offices,” 
in which some 250 pages are employed in learned and dreary quib- 
bling, relieved occasionally by vicious digs at the ‘ spightful reflec- 
tions" of the partisans of the other side of the question, their ‘‘eructa- 
tion of gall and stirring up of spleen.”” A similar discussion enliv- 
ened ecclesiastical circles in New England in the eighteenth century, 
provoking many pious souls to wrath. In this symposium one 
Thomas Symmes, a Boston minister, took a hand, and bore himself 
valiantly. Premising that ‘‘of all beasts there is none that is not de- 
lighted with harmony but only the ass,’’ he goes on to defend the 
cause of singing by note, which aroused much opposition in the 
churches. Among the objections to it, it was urged that it was 
Quakerish and Popish; that the names given to the notes—do, re, 
mi, etc.—were ‘“‘bawdy, yea, blasphemous; that it was a needless 
innovation, since the preceding generation had got to heaven with- 
out it; that the study of it ‘‘used up too much time, and made peo- 
ple tarry out o' nights disorderly,’ and that it was, in fact, no better 
than yelling, and many said ‘‘they’d as leeve hear the wolves howl.” 
Against such strictures as these, musical art has been obliged to con- 
tend in this country ; and, indeed, in all countries, first and last. 
Besides the church collections there are glee books, new and old, 
English and American, temperance song books, old folks’ collections, 
books of sailor songs, old-fashioned English songs breathing defian- 
ces of foreigners and recalcitrant maidens, Scotch songs, Irish songs, 
patriotic songs, love songs, madrigals, cantatas, oratorios, operas, 
orchestral scores, brass-band music, masses, French chansons (very 
old), ancient Italian airs and anthems, Morley’s canzonets (A. D. 
1593), slave songs, bacchanalian songs, Parry's ‘‘ Welsh Harper,” 
Purcell’s ‘‘ Orpheus Britannicus,'’ Saqui’s ‘‘ Songs of Israel,"’ Orlando 
di Lasso’s works (A. D. 1604), and a large number of the most im- 
portant works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. Then the 
department of instruction books comes up for investigation, 
and we find about 200 piano methods and 125 organ methods, 
most of them very poor, including the inevitable pianos without a 
master, self-instructors, and patent devices for facilitating piano play- 
ing. There are also many instruction books for the banjo, accordion, 
cornet, clarionet, concertina, drum, flute, fife, guitar, violin, horn, 
and the voice; the good, the bad, and the indifferent all mixed to- 
gether indiscriminately, with the bad decidedly predominating. In 
the department of narrative and biography are the works of Burney, 
Chorley, Chappell, Hogarth, Engel, Ehlert, Lumley, Hullah, Polko, 
Mason, Ritter, Schumann, Hawkins, and many other equally valua- 








ble. Two notable foreign publications are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence—Grove’s ‘‘ Musical Dictionary"’ and Thayer’s “ Life of Bee- 
thoven.” 


A good motto for the entrance to our musical alcove could be 
woven from the words of wisdom uttered by Solomon of old for the 
benefit of an unheeding posterity: ‘‘Of making many books there 
is no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh. I gat me men 
singers, and women singers, and the delights of the sons of men, as 
musical instruments, and that of all sorts. Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands had wrought, and behold all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit,”"—V. Y. Sun. 


A 


A SINGING : BEACH. 


Geer ALF-WAY down this inthe i and lonely island passage we 
? plunged in, and we had no sooner struck bottom than Mr. 

; Butler uttered a strange shout and threw up his hands. I was 
startled till I looked at his face; and then I was puzzled beyond 
measure by his motions and expressions. With his hands above his 
head, he seemed to be dancing on the bottom of the river, and With 
every step he gave a shout of pleasure. While I looked at him, 
astonished, I on to feel the infection of his strange conduct. A 
thrill like soft music ran through me, and seemed to tingle in my 
ears and under my tongue, and every movement I made brought a 
repetition of the inexpressible sound, for a sound it was, that seemed 
to run all through me like a musical echo. ‘‘Whatis it?’’ I cried at 
length. ‘ This is wonderful!’’ “It is a musical beach—a singing 
beach!’’ answered Sigourney. ‘And I should say that it was the 
finest in the world!’’ And then he said, for by strange chance he 
knew something about such a queer thing, ‘I believe there are only 
two or three singing beaches known in the whole world, and this 
certainly must be the best.’’ You may be sure we lingered over 
that mellifluous swim. We pushed the boats ashore, and went in 
for the weird, sweet music of the stream. As we pushed or scraped 
the pebbly bottom with our feet we felt, or heard, I hardly know 
which, a rich resonance passing through us, clear and sweet as the 
soft note of distant cow-bells. The slightest displacement of the 


gravel brought it up, as if it had just escaped from the earth. When 


| feet. 


| hold of a stone on the bottom and pull yourself down. 





hear the note caused by the other—we only heardthe sound of our own 
Again the tenacious memory of my friend found an explana- 
tion. He remembered that divers can only talk under water by plac- 
ing their heads on the bottom. Another discovery here: You can't 
get your head to the bottom of a four-foot stream, unless you catch 
You can 
dive, and get your hands or feet or knees down ; but not your chin. 
We are both good swimmers, and we tried in vain. While under 
water, on the dive, or crawling along the bottom on hands and 
knees, the river was a drear and silent sluice. At last we got our 
chins on the bottom, each ona stone, and we heard it—oh ! we heard 
such melodious discord, such a mixture of near and remote echo-like 
sweetness as can only be imagined in dreams. ‘The river became as 
full of music as it was of water, and the inexpressible fusion of notes 
played through our senses like intoxication. Sigourney was twenty 
or thirty feetfrom me, and in deeper water ; but every sweep he gave 
the pebbles sounded to me like a thousand cow-bells melted into 
liquid harmony. Never, until we go to the same spot again, shall 
we hear such strange, suppressed elfin music. John Boyle O' Reilly, 


in Outing. 
Do 


ORGAN AND PIANO SKETCHES. 


{In continuation of Vistror articles on “ Musicians,” we present sketches of some 
of the masters of the Organ and Piano thirty years ago in New York.) 
iN was comparatively in its infancy thirty years ago. and people 
were just beginning to know and love the great symphonies, 
still, oratorios were far more common than now, and the choruses, 
while not so massive as now, were thoroughly well-drilled, and 
** David,” ‘‘ The Mount of Olives,’’ and other oratorios, rarely heard 
nowadays, were very familiar to all musical people. At the bottom 
of the bills was frequently this line: 


LTHOUGH orchestral music in the great American metropolis 


“EDWARD HODGES, 


will preside at the organ.”” Dr. Hodges was tor many years in 
charge of the music of Trinity Church, New York. A profound mu- 
sician, long organist of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol, England, 
and the holder of the degree of Doctor of Music from Cambridge 
University, he came to this country in a fit of pique at being unable 
to procure the position of court organist, and remained here till a 
few years ago, when he returned to England on a visit and there 
died. His son, John Sebastian Bach Hodges, is now rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Baltimore, and is himself a fine musician. Dr. 
Hodges was a man of marked individuality. Small in stature and 
quaint in appearance, he rose to a giant's height when seated at the 
organ. The late Dr. Wilcox, of Boston, himself one of the great or- 
ganists of the day, used to say there never was, nor never would be, 
such an organist as old Dr. Hodges. He had wonderful execution, 
and his physical strength of finger was astonishing. In the great 
organ at Trinity Church, New York, built under his supervision, the 
lower half of the swell keyboard coupled with the pedals, and when 
the thirty-two foot stop was drawn the old Doctor could (as a matter 
of curiosity simply) render a shake with the fourth and fifth fingers 
of his left hand as clearly as ever a modern pianist could do in the 
upper registers of a piano. He was passionately fond of Bach's 
music, and of such feats of musical skill as playing one of his fugues 
two or three tones from the key in which it was written. Singularly 
enough, he did not like Mendelssohn's music, and stood by D. Arne, 
Purcell, Croft, and the old English composers, as the real ecclesias- 
tical writers. A profound contrapuntist, he still took a curious de- 
light in harmonizing simple old airs, and the tune ‘‘ Habakkuk,”’ on 
p. 448 of the Hymnal, is not only itself a fine specimen of harmony, 
but is curious as having for its foundation the old French air ‘‘ Vive 
l’Amour.”” When Mr. George W. Morgan first came to this country, 
in 1851 or 1852, he was very anxious to get his hands and feet on 
Trinity organ, then the finest in the country, but the old doctor was 
adamant. He was afraid that in an unguarded moment the profane 
strains of ‘‘ William Tell’ might resound through the sacred edifice, 
but he was delighted with Morgan's rendition of Bach’s music, and 
‘tried him"’ two or three times with MS. music of his own, written in 
the various clefs without any consolidated organ part, to which test it 
is needless to say the accomplished George W. proved fully equal. 


MUS. DOC,, 


HENRY C. TIMM. 

This dear, delightful, genial old gentlemen still lives. He is a 
resident of Hoboken, N. J., where he has scores of friends among 
the middle-aged and the young. He stood among the resident 
pianists of the day much as Mr. S, B. Mills does now. He used to 
be called the ‘‘velvet-fingered Timm,” and well deserved the epi- 
thet. He is probably one of the finest readers of music who ever 








lived in this country. When “ Elijah”’ was first brought out by the 
old Sacred Harmonic Society, Mr. Timm sat down at the piano at 
the first rehearsal. The ‘‘Elijah'’ chorus accompaniments are 
‘ pretty stiff,"’ as the phrase goes, in many places, but when the 


“Thanks be to God” chorus was reached, with its rolling waves of 


octave bass, its sudden run from E flat in alt down to bass G, and 


the abrupt full chord with which the accompaniment rejoins the | 


chorus, Mr. Timm took in the necessity of exerting all his powers, 


and played it magnificently. A funny incident happened when the | 


elder Leopold De Meyer came to this country in 1846 or thereabouts. 
Part of his repertoire consisted of a ‘‘ Carnival of Venice”’ for two 
pianos. The pianist with whom De Meyer had rehearsed failed to 
put in an appearance, and Mr. Timm, who was in the audience, said, 
with his usual little lisp, that “ rather than dithappoint the audienth,”’ 
he would play the other piano himself. ‘‘ But,” said De Meyer, 
“the musique ees ver’ difficult." ‘‘ Thath all right,” lisped Timm. 
De Meyer could hardly get out of the scrape, but sat down at his 


piano with anything but a good grace. Before three bars had been | 


played De Meyer found that his vzs-a-vis was equal to the occasion, 


and when the piece was concluded De Meyer jumped from his seat, | 


and running over to Mr. Timm, kissed him, Continental fashion, in 
sight of the whole audience. Modest Timm blushed, and, amid the 
cheers and laughter of the audience, resumed his seat. Mr. Timm 
was probably the best accompanist of his age, but of late he 


acknowledges, very pleasantly, that he has lost much of his old | 


technique. He still, however, gives a few music lessons to the chil- 
dren of some of his old pupils, who do not consider money thrown 
away in paying him seventy-five dollars for twenty lessons. G. D. 


rr aor 


A MUSICAL DOG. 


LEXANDER BINGS is a well-known professor of music, and 


A is much sought after by select parties giving social private en- | 


tertainments. The Professor is known in musical circles as a 


man of extraordinary musical talents, being able to play on almost | 


every instrument, from a Jew's harpup. Professor Bings has a com- 
panion that is looked upon as even as a greater curiosity, in whose 
—_ his friends and acquaintances see none other than his 
faithful dog Homer, for which his master has already refused dif- 
ferent large sums of money. The dog is very much attached to its 


master. Indeed, it is scarcely out of his presence for a moment, | 
Homer has been a constant listener to the Professor's practice on | 


different musical instruments, and has become such an adept in 


music that the moment his master uses a wrong note he growls first, | 


and should the discordant strain be repeated he howls vociferously 
until the right note is struck. 

A reporter for the J/ai/ and Express learning of Homer's rare 
ability, called upon a friend of Mr. Bings, a Mr. Thomas Himmel, 
yesterday, and was told of many wonderful tests to which the dog 
has been put to test his ear for music, and he has never failed yet. 


“I was a party of one,” said Mr. Himmel to the writer, ** who had | 


no faith in the alleged wonderful ear of the dog, and to back up my 
assertion that it was all a sham I offered to bet $100 and a quiet sup- 
per for a small number of friends that I would play upon several 
musical instruments, and that the dog would fail to detect certain dis- 
cordant notes. To my surprise the Professor covered my bet, and 
an evening was appointed to test the sagacity of Homer. So that 
there could be no mistake, three professors of music were selected 
to act as judges. The most important point of all was to get some 
musical instrument that Bings did not play on or have in the house, 
and that I could manipulate. I struck upon a tin whistle and found 
upon inquiry that Bings did not have one, so that the dog could not 
be used to it, The evening came and we were on hand at Bings’ 
house. He wanted to exhibit the sense of his dog first, but I ob- 
jected and was sustained by the judges, on the ground that if Homer 
had any music in his composition his ears might be sharpened by 
hearing his master play. Without a word of warning I played 
‘Climbing Up the Golden Stairs’ correctly, whereupon the dog got 
at my feet and wagged his narrative with emphatic delight. I fol- 
lowed with the * Last Rose of Summer’ and purposely used a flat for 
asharp. To my utter astonishment the dog did growl. I repeated it 
a number of times, when Homer appeared to be getting crazy. I 
tried several other operatic airs with the same effect. Then we all 
took a hand in. The piano, the cornet, a concertina, and flutina 
were all played upon in turn, and I give you my word of honor that 
every time a mistake, even of the most trivial character, was made it 
was at once detected by Homer. The supper was prepared, and 
during the meal the question was discussed from every standpoint as 
to how the dog acquired such a keen ear for music. After supper, 
of course, we had plenty of drink. The Professor was so delighted 
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with his success that he imbibed pretty freely. gNow was my time to 
find out something. I got Bings into a very talkative mood and en- 
couraged him. At first every attempt to find out how he had edu 
| cated his dog failed, but finally his tongue began to wag and he gave 
the secret away. Homer is ten years old. During that time his 
| master has been practicing on all kinds of instruments. While learn- 
ing he would, of course, find himself running up and down the scale, 
making a muddle of the piece. The faithful dog lay at his feet 
Every time he made a discordant note and got mad with himself he 
| gave Homer a kick which sent him off howling with pain. This sort 
| of chastisement was so frequent in the early days of Bings’ musical 
|lessons that the dog actually became acquainted with discordant 
| notes and no matter when or where he hears them he growls or yelps 
as he did when his master kicked him. This is the Professor's own 
| story and bears every semblance of truth upon it. He has won 
several wagers like mine already.”—. Y. Mail and Express. 


oo 


MOZART’S CHILDHOOD. 


6607 HERE can be but one Mozart.’ How often have these 
“416 words been repeated by all who are familiar with the music 
if of this immortal master, the prince of melody! Wolfgang 

Amadeus Mozart was born at Salzburg, Austria, January 27, 1756 

His musical career began in his infancy. His remarkable genius, 

together with his serious face, caused the fear that he would not live 

to grow up. His sister, Marianne, had considerable musical talent, 
and while her father was giving her lessons, Wolfgang would employ 
himself in picking out thirds. He soon received instruction with her 
|on the clavier. He was a sweet, tractable child, applying himself to 
whatever was set for him to learn; but soon everything was given 
up for music. At the age of six he composed a concerto for the 
piano, so difficult that his father could not play it, and Wolfgang was 
obliged to show him how it should go. Wolfgang then began to 
study the violin, and one day, when some musicians were practicing 
|together at his father’s bouse, he begged that he might join them. 

His father requested him to play very softly so as not to disturb the 

others; but he played so beautifully that the second violin, whom he 

accompanied, soon ceased and left Wolfgang to finish alone. The 
child was of a sunny and loving disposition, and would often say 

‘‘Next to God comes Papa.’’ He wished he could “put his papa 

under a glass case, so that he could never escape from home,"’ and 

once, when away from home, he ‘sends his mamma a hundred 
| million kisses, and kisses Marianne’s nose and mouth 

| In 1762 his father took Wolfgang and his sister to Vienna, where 

| they were enthusiastically received. The children were petted by 

the whole court, and Wolfgang hugged and kissed the Empress 

Maria Theresa and the little Princesses before leaving 


MOZART'S GREATEST OPERA. 


In October, 1787, after his return to Vienna, Mozart produced his 
| greatest opera, ‘‘Don Giovanni.” As late as the night before the 
performance the overture had not been copied. Mozart wrote on 
until late into the night, and his wife could only keep him awake by 
telling him the old fairy tales, such as he loved when a child; at 
| times he would break from laughter to tears, until, growing more and 
more weary, he fell asleep. At seven the next morning, he arose 
and finished the score, the ink in some parts being scarcely dry when 
the copies were placed on the musicians desks. ‘The musicians had 
to play the overture at sight, but its beauties aroused the greatest en 
thusiasm both in the players and the audience. Mozart superin- 
tended all the rehearsals, and inspired the singers with his own ideas 
and feelings. He taught the hero to dance a minuet, and when one 
of the singers failed to conquer his score, Mozart altered it on the 
spot. At last the emperor bestowed a court position on Mozart, but 
the salary was so meager—it was less than $500,—that it was of little 
help to him. while his duty, to compose dance-music for the court, 
| was humiliating. Well could he reply, when asked his income by 
| the tax-gatherer, ‘‘ Too much for what I do; too little for what I could 
|do."—Agatha Tunis, in “From Bach to Wagner, St. Nicholas for 


| July. 





- ee 


Sir Julius Benedict died suddenly on the sth inst. Two days 
before he had been for his first drive since his illness. Born more 
than eighty years ago, he was the pupil of Weber, through whom he 
| was introduced to Beethoven, His long career of upwards of half a 
century in England, and his services at the Popular, the Norwich 
Festival, the Liverpool, and other concerts are well known. Sir 
Julius leaves several posthumous works, including a Symphony in 
C and two orchestral overtures, ‘“‘ The Return of the Crusaders’ and 
“Axel and Walburg.” 
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concert 


Dr. F. the 


claims to have the oldest metronome in America. 


Geo. Brooks, organist, 
It is twice the height of the instrument as 


It 


1815, and is numbered 213. 


made at present. was made in the year 


Joseph Bennett does not take kindly to the 
of 


*¢ Impressions,” 


criticisms the American press upon his 
received as he shot through 
this country awhile ago. He is particularly 
severe upon the New York Musical Courter, but 
that worthy journal can stand it, we presume, 
It seems to get along all the same, so far, any- 
way. 

If the Visiror in its endeavor to be gf use 
and interest to the musical public, meets, as it 
seems to do, with the approbation of its readers, 
will it not be a good plan for its present sub- 
scribers to extend its field of usefulness by 
calling the attention of their friends, not now 
taking a musical publication of this character, 


to the Visiror’s aims and objects ? 


‘* Wondrous Love”’ will be found an attrac- 
tive and worthy exponent of the great subjects 
of study and song in the Sunday School. Ex- 
perience in the wants of Sunday School workers, 
and skill in 


evel y page. 


supplying their wants are shown on 
The music strikesa happy medium, 


with a few pieces for elementary states and a 


few for those of higher musical attainments. 


The use Mr. Harding makes of the word 


‘‘cancel”’ is sufficient argument against it. 


He speaks of the cancel as indicating pitch. 
To cancel is to obliterate, nothing remaining, 
therefore nothing can be indicated. Cancel 
must be used apart from its common meaning 
as is ‘‘natural’’ or it has no signification in 


music. As a musical term it is to our minds 


“ 


far more misleading and pernicious than “ nat- 


ural,’”’ 


In the realm of scientific fact there are cer- 
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give way to the gentler sex. For instance, it 
has been ascertained that a woman’s ear can 
This 


is the reason, says the Free Press, that the 


perceive higher notes than a man’s ear. 


woman always wakes up first when the baby 
cries in the night. The man is quite willing 
to leave her in possession of this inconvenient 


faculty. 


We 


Harding’s article on ‘* Misleading Terms,” that 


have received so many replies to Mr, 


we are obliged to decline to print them for 


want of space, excepting those which appear 


in this paper, including Mr. Harding’s reply to 
Dr. Root and the Editor of the Visiror. It 
should be understood that each writer is re- 
sponsible for whatever appears over his own 


signature in the Vistror. The Editor 


repre 
| sents his views in the ‘‘leaders’’ and edi- 
torials. 


Mile. Zelia de Lussan, says the New York 
Musical Courier, sang recently in Troy, and the 
critic of the 7roy Budget was so completely 
overcome by the performance that he declared 
her ‘*singing of the harmony of ‘Ave Maria,’”’ 
with harp and organ accompaniment, faultless. 
She probably sang Gounod’s melody to Bach's 
harmony, but trifles like the difference between 
melody and harmony do not materially disturb 
Troy, or sometimes even New York musical 


critics, especially enthusiastic ones. 


A correspondent, who signs himself ‘*An Old 
Fogy,” writes as follows. ‘‘If it is wrong to 
say a sharp raises a tone and a flat lowers it, 
what is right ?”’ In reply we would say that a 
sharp or flat placed upon a line or space of the 
staff indicates a certain pitch not otherwise 


represented, of a previous one changed or 






Mr. Harding, in a note just at hand, speaks 
of the term “cancei” as having a musical 


meaning quite unlike its original one, the same 
as ‘* natural” has, Palmer’s 
idea, who claims that the word ‘cancel”’ is 


preferable to ‘‘natural” decause 


This is not Dr. 


its common 


What 
is the use of introducing a new word in the 


meaning and its mesical one are alike. 


place of ‘‘ natural,” if the new word must be 


made technical also and have no more connec- 
tion with its original uses than the word ‘‘nat- 
ural’ does? If a word must be divested of its 
common meaning for musical purposes, one 
word is as good as another, with the fact, how- 
ever in favor of ‘‘natural” that it is and has 
been in use for a long time the world over. 
rhe object of the change was to get a word 
whose common meaning and its musical one 
would be the same. This has not yet been 
accomplished. 


Dummies, 


Mechanical contrivances for perfection in 
piano playing, or rather as aids to that end, 
have been before the public for a long time. 
Like all new things, these dummies or sound- 
less key-boards have found friends and oppo- 
We 


condemn in this article, but to present some 


nents. do not propose to approve or 
thoughts on the uses and primary object of mu- 
sical training, which are in danger of being 
overlooked in the discussion of the utility of 
mechanical apphances. 


While flexibility of 


desirable, and perhaps necessary, yet this is 


voice and finger is 


only one feature of the training. Mechanical 


exactness is well enough, but it alone is not 





altered in any way, but a mew tone entirely dif- 
ferent and independent. Therefore, when a 
sharp is placed upon, say, the second line of 
the treble staff, we should say that G sharp was 


indicated, and not G sharped orraised. G and 


G sharp are as different from each other as are 
G and B, 


Our London correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing additional note concerning Dr, Hiller, 
the distinguished musician and composer : 


The death is announced on the toth ult, of 
the veteran Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Although 
best known as Hiller of Cologne, he was until 
a few years ago an almost equally familiar 
figure in England. At the Crystal Palace and 
at the Popular Concerts, Ferdinand Hiller was 
not only a name but a personality. His com- 
positions have, it is true, never been accepted 
here save as that which the late Richard Wag- 
ner called ‘‘capellmeister musik.’’ But he com- 
posed for the Birmingham Festival and other 
great gatherings, and his essay on Mendels- 
sohn is perhaps almost as well known as any 
English writing by a foreigner. Ferdinand 
Hiller was a genuine link between the present 
and the past. Until his decease his friends 
could converse with a man who had visited 
Beethoven on his death bed, and whose mind 
was richly stored with personal reminiscences of 
Hummel, Schumann, Chopin, Cherubini, 
Heine, Meyerbeer, Fetis, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
and many another celebrity. Such men are 
now rare. Hiller was only fifteen when, in 
1827, he saw Beethoven, Our friend Sir 





tain things in which man is quite willing to 


Julius Benedict is now one of the very few who | 
can recollect the composer of ‘ Fidelio,” 





enough, Itis like husks without corn; marble 
instead of life; the body instead of the soul, 
No matter how perfect the execution, it is 
valueless if there is nothing but execution. 
Rapidity of motion in itself considered is unim- 
portant, The playing of so many sounds to the 


minute does not make music. Music is not 
sound merely, if it were we might as well give 
up even the dummy practice without discussion, 

Mind and ear training is the essential element 
The mind directs, or should, 
The ear is taught niceties of touch and tone, or 
The real cultivation is not of hand 


or finger, but of soul. 


in musical study, 
should be. 
Certain mechanical facility is necessary to 


thought, but this 
facility should, we submit, be acquired in 


properly express musical 


immediate connection with mind training. 
One of the great beauties of piano playing is 
the evenness and nicety of touch in scales, 
runs, etc, The dummy, of course, gives forth 
no sound in practice, therefore this nicety of 
touch, evenness of scale to which we have 
alluded, cannot be acquired upon it. To our 
mind this feature of piano playing is far more 
desirable than rapidity of execution, for without 
it, the life—the soul of the music cannot be 
brought out. This delicacy of touch must 
come from the practice of sounds heard and 
adjudicated upon by the ear. We do not see 
how this essential feature can be acquired bya 


resort to mechanical means. It seems to us 

































































that technical and mental training to be really 
beneficial should go together, How is it pos- 
sible for the pupil to decide as to his progress 
in acquiring a good touch, while at work upon 
a dumb piano? There must be danger of 
acquiring an uneven ‘ stroke,” when the 
result of it is not at once made manifest to the 
ear. It is easier to prevent a wrong than to 
undo it, 

The real object of training is not, or should 
not be, facility, dexterity, rapidity of execu- 
tion. It is to be able to intelligently interpret 
a musical composition, and to appeal effect- 
ively in that interpretation to the emotions. 
If mere mechanical exactness were all, it would 
be cheaper to buy a hand organ or an organ- 
ette, and forego the tedious process of musical 
study, 

Now, let us not be understood as condemning 
the dumb piano. It may have a use, but we 
think it has been overrated, or rather that its 
legitimate office and object has been misunder- 
stood. Let those who use it, however, be sure 
that they do not place too much dependence 
upon mere facility of execution. Do not 
neglect the body for the dress. The letter 
killeth, it is the spirit that giveth life. Do 
not allow the hands to usurp the office of the 
head, or mistake the difference between rea] 
music which is of the soul, and rapidity of exe- 
cution which of itself is mechanical and lifeless. 


Stage Reform. 


A great deal has been written of late con- 
cerning the purification of the stage, both 
musical and dramatic, Extremists on both 
sides have clamored, and clawed the air in 
support of their peculiar views with the result, 
that as yet very little has been done to lift the 
drama from the very low estate into which it 
has fallen, or to suggest or present anything 
better in place of it. 

An objection to the present stage is met with 
the assertion that it is not understood; and 
that its objects are misrepresented; that the 
stage is a great teacher and should not be 
frowned upon but supported, etc. 

Well, that depends. There are plays and 
operas now upon the stage that have a noble 
purpose, above that of amusement alone. 
There are actors who are teachers in every 
good sense of the word and who will not lower 
themselves to engage in questionable plays 
or those of doubtful educational value. . These 
plays and players should be supported and en- 
couraged. 

There can be no serious dispute at this time 
over the fact that the stage, as at present con- 
stituted, is occupied with plays of a very low 
order of merit, harmful and pernicious in every 
tendency. Any attempt to better this state of 
affairs in any degree should be upheld by the 
press and public. We are sorry, therefore, to 
see any paper especially, a musical one, whether 
influential or not, attempt to discourage 
such efforts, as in the case of a New York 
musical paper in a recent display of cheap wit 
in connection with a letter of Mr, Harris, the 





museum manager, which he now addresses to 
all managers of companies wishing to play 
upon his boards, 

Mr. Harris is attempting to prohibit the ¢r- 
reverent use of certain words by companies 
playing to his patrons, the larger portion, per- 
hays, of which are ladies and children. Here 
is his letter : 

DEAR Sik :—With no personal reftection, | 
respectfully request you to inform each and 
every member in your Company, if there is 
anything in their Act, Part or Song, which 
will in the slightest manner offend the audience 
by word, action or gesture, please have it 
omitted. Words, such as God, Devil, Damn or 
Lord will under no circumstances be permit- 
ted; Conundrums, Jokes or Riddles having a 
double meaning, in fact Anything bordering on 
Vulgarity must be omitted under a penalty of 
$20 fine, for each and every offence, said fine 
being deducted from your share or certainty. 
If you have any doubts as to anything of the 
kind which appears in your play, refer them to 
the Management who will decide. 

This rule will be strictly enforced, 

Again assuring you this is not a personal re- 
flection, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
P. HARRIS. 

We contend that in this matter Mr. Harris 
should have public support and not ridicule. 
The funny man (?) of the paper before alluded 
to does not seem capable of seeing the differ 
ence between a proper use of the above words 
and a profane one. He does not appreciate 
the fact that ladies, gentlemen, and little chil- 
dren, should not be subjected to double enten 
dre or ‘‘anything bordering on vulgarity,” 
whether they will! or no. 

It isa fact that these things abound on the 
stage at present to a most disgusting degree. 
If irreverence and vulgarity should be elimi- 
nated from some of the plays now before the 
public, there would be precious little left of 
them. The manager who will clear his boards 
of vulgarity in action and word, should have 
and will have the support of all decent people 

This movement is but a step, but let us be 


thankful for even one step in a good direction. 





City Hotes. 


Signor Gorno, of the College of Music, has 
left for Italy. 


Who is to be the leader of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra next year? 


Miss Cecelia Gaul was presented by her 
class with a beautiful diamond ring. 


Miss Alice Meyers of Walnut Hills received 
a gold medal from the College of Music for 
proficiency in the study of the organ, 


The report of the Cincinnati Music Hall 
Association for the year ending April 30, 1885, 
is out and is a very interesting document. 


Miss Emma Heckle, of Chicago (formerly of 
Cincinnati) will sing at the Musical Associa- 
tion’s concert, Marquette, Mich,, July Ist. 


Mr. Nelson, of the Music House of Winter 
& Nelson, Chattanooga, honored us with a 
call during a recent business trip to Cincinnati. 


Victor S. Fletcher has gone to Europe. His 
address for the present is “No. 40 Darling 
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Place, Higher Broughton, Manchester, Eng 
land.”’ 


The Opera season at the Highland Hous« 
has been fairly well attended. Doubtless the 
audiences would have been much larger had 
the weather been more favorable 


Portions of anew Mass by Mr. J. W. Forbes 
of this city were very effectively sung by the 
choir of St. Xavier’s church, Sunday, June 21st, 
under the direction of the organist and leader, 
Mr. A. }. Boex,. The whole Mass will shortly 
be given. 


Mr. Armin W. Doerner, of the College 
Music, was presented with an elegant g 
watch by his piano pupils, Thursday, June 


25th. Mr. D. is a conscientious teacher and 


yf 
d 


well deserves the recognition thus happily 
manifested. 


Herman Auer, formerly of this city has been 
very successful in his work at the ¢ ollege at 
Tuscaloosa, Ga He has acceded to the re 
quest of many of the pupils and residents and 
has opened a summer session, which will n¢ 
cessarily prevent his friends in Cincinnati, from 


enjoying a visit from him this year, 


The examinations and recitals of the various 
colleges and conservatories of music given at 
the close of the season, are indication of the 
good work done during the year just closs 


In most respects, as far as we have been able 


to judge, a great advancement has been made 
in the thoroughness of the teaching and in the 


kind of music selected for training purposes. 


Miss Emma Heckle, formerly of this city, 
but now in Chicago, met with great success at 
' S , youl doing 

the recent Sangerfest in St. Paul, judging 
from the account in the Pioneer Press: ‘* But 


the unquestioned and triumphant hit of the 
evening was the singing of one of Arditi’s 


waltz songs by Fri. Emma Heckl , orcnn ag 
She manages a brilliant and moderately stré ng 
soprano with the finish of a true artist, placis y 
every note with perfect ease and exactnes 


Her phrasing, runs and cadenza effects wer: 
admirable, and her every tone is exquisitely 
clear gnd sweet. She was given a double r 
call, and sang as an encore a pensive ballad 
hardly so well suited to her voice and vocal 
methods.” 


The pupils of Miss Grace N. Mayo gave on 


Friday evening, June 17th, at The John Churcl 
Co.’s warerooms, a musicale of uncommon in 
terest. The program was strictly classical, 
and showed the thoroughness of Miss Mayo’ 
training. Those taking part were Flora D. 
Coan, Edith K. Davis, Jennie N. Trevor, Alice 
Pauline Forbus, Stephen L. Coles, Julia Smith, 


Marie F. Adae, Amy Hawkes, Blanche Martin, 
May Bishop, Lucy White, Anna H. Coan, 
Abbie Potts, Anna Belle Adae, Alice G. Fos- 
ter, Lillian B, Duckworth 


Miss Mayo is a faithful and energetic 
teacher, and we are not surprised to learn that 
she has more applications for lessons than she 


can attend to. 


Signor Joseph Tosso, whose recent testimo 
nial was so enthusiastically attended, desires 
to express his warmest gratitude to those who 
so kindly aided him in every way, and has ad 
dressed the following note 

To the editor. 

I take the liberty of using your paper to 
sincerely thank the professional talent of the 
ladies and gentlemen who so kindly assisted 
me at my concert on Friday evening, June 
12th: and I wish also to express my appre¢ 
tion and gratitude to the many friends v 
greeted me so cordially that evening, not fo-- 
getting the Cincinnati press and Louis Ballen- 
berg, for all he did for me was done out of 
pure fellowship for me. J. Tosso, 
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May Festival Associatiou. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR THE NEW BOARD | 


AND APPOINTMENT OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Musical Festival Association yesterday 
afternoon some details were arranged as to the 
perfection of the reorganized association. 
There were present the following: Wm. N. 
Hobart, A. Howard Hinkle, Lucien Wulsin, 
Harry G. Roelker, Ed. Goepper, Lawrence 
Maxwell, Jr., also Albert G, Clark, the former 
Treasurer of the Board. 

The new board of officers were elected as 
follows: Wm. N: Hobart, President; Law- 
rence Maxwell, Jr., Vice President ; Secretary, 
Lucien Wulsin; Treasurer, Stewart Shillito. 

The legal requirements of the new certifi- 
cates of stock were discussed and settled. 

The standing committees were appointed as 
follows : 

Chorus Committee—Messrs. Goepper and 
Roelker. 

Music Committee—Messrs. Maxwell and 
Wulsin. 

Hall Committee——Messrs. Stevensand Harley 
Procter. 

Printing and Advertising Committee— 
Messrs. Hinkle and Procter. 

Auditing Committee—Messrs. Goepper and 
Hinkle. 

Press Committee—Messrs. Wulsin and Roel- 
ker, 

In the absence of the newly-elected Treasurer, 
the ex-Treasurer, Mr. Albert G. Clark, was in- 
trusted with the management of the finances 
relative to the settlement for the three May 
concerts to Mr. Locke and the collecting of the 
$50 assessments, until the return of Mr, Stew- 
art Shillito. 





Concerts and Conventions. 


The Ohio Normal Music School will hold a 
session at Newark, O., beginning July 6th. 
Mr. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, Principal. 


Mr. H, A. Lewis conducted a War Song 
concert at Jefferson, O., May 30, for the bene- 
fit of the citizen’s library. Most of the compo- 
sitions were by Root and Work. 


The National Normal Musical Institute, Dr. 
G. F. Root, Principal, will hold its annual 
session at Elmira, N. Y., beginning July 6th, 
with a strong corps of instructors. 


The Indiana Music Teacher’s State Associa- 
tion held its annual session at Evansville, 
June 23, 24, 25, and 26, We have no report 
of the meeting up to the present writing. 


Mr. C. C, Case will hereafter have his head- 
quarters at Cleveland, O., instead of Akron. 
Chose wishing his services to conduct conven- 
tions, &c., will please notice the change of 
address. 


We have the report of the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society for the season of 1884—85. This is 
the 5th season of the existence of the society, 
which is at present in fine condition in all re- 
spects. 


Robert Goldbeck has removed from St. Louis 
to New York. Prior to his departure the 
Amphion Club gave him a grand farewell 
concert, at which an orchestra of 35 selected 
players assisted. 


The Soiree Musicale, of the commencement 
exercises of the Virginia Female Institute, at 
Staunton, was held June 9th at which 12 num- 
bers of a high order were performed under the 
direction of Mr, F. W. Webb. 


The N. Y, Church Choral Union gave its 
closing concert of the season May 25th, at 
which the oratorio of the “Creation” was 
| given, under the direction of Mr. H. R. Pal- 
mer, assisted by eminent solo talent. 


The second concert of the Bay City (Mich.) 
Musical Society was given under the direction 
of Mr. H. B. Roney, with Miss Carrie Nellis, 
pianist, with other assistants. The program 
opened with the chorus ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” 
from ‘‘ Elijah,” and this high standing was 
maintained throughout. 


The annual concerts of the Rome (Ga.) Fe- 
male College were given June 4th and 11th, 
under the direction of Prot. T. L. Krebs, who, 
for some time past, has had charge of the 
music in the college. 


A musical festival was held at Cortland, 
N. Y., beginning June 8th, closing June 12th, 
under the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer of 
New York. The principal feature of the oc- 
cassiongwas the performance of the ‘‘Creation.”’ 


Sig. La Villa will spend the summer in De- 
troit, Mich., and will give a term of vocal 
lessons to several of his pupils in that city. 
Detroit being a musical city, will appreciate 
the opportunity of such an excellent musician 
and teacher as Sig. La Villa visiting it. 


The Akron, O., May Festival was held May 
28th—z2o9th under the direction of E. S. Met- 
calf of Buchtel College. Prominent vocal 
soloist assisted as did also the ** Akron Choral 
Society”? under N. L, Glover, and pupils of 
the Public Schools and Buchtel College. 


Canton, O., is fortunate in having a good 
supply of first-class musical talent. This was 
evident at the recent Reinkendorf and Rutter 
concerts. Both the vocal and instrumental 
music was of a high order and well performed. 
Mr. McPhail is not only a good composer and 
conductor but a most excellent vocalist. 


Mr. F. E. Hathorne, teacher of music in the 
East Greenwich (R. I.) Seminary, gave a 
piano recital at the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music, May 29, assisted by Alfred De Seve, 
violinist, and A. D. Turner, pianist. The 
program consisted of a sonata by Beethoven, 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hungroise No. 9, Sonata in 
G by Jensen, and a March Heroique, by St. 
Saens. 


The Church Choral Union of Philadelphia 
(Pa.) closed its first season with a concert in 
the Academy of Music, Tuesday, June 2nd, 
under the direction of Mr. H. H. McGrana- 
han, The Union has a membership of over 
800 and was assisted by Miss Jeanne Viennot, 
Soprano, and Miss Weda L. Cook, Contralto. 
At the close Mr. M. was the recipient of a 
large and beautiful floral design in the form of 
a horse shoe, Grove’s ‘* Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians” (three vols.), an elegant gold- 
headed cane, and other beautiful and useful 
articles, gifts from the members of the five 
Centers, which form the Union. He is en- 
gaged to assist as musical director at Sea Side 
Assembly Key East, N. J., Aug. 4th to 16th, 
and returns to Philadelphia in September, to 
resume the direction of the Church Choral 
Union, 





now, in the same way that we did twenty, 
fifteen, ten, or even five years ago. Our science 
has not been neglected during the last two de- 
| cades. In a// its branches, study, research, 
and investigation have brought to light many 
| interesting and useful facts. The discovery of 
| new things in a science necessitates a restate- 
| ment of its facts, and a modification of the 
phraseology of the definitions of its technical 
terms. 

For the last fifteen years Dr. Root has oc- 
cupied the place, made vacant by the death of 
Dr. Lowell Mason, as the expounder of the 
science, philosophy, and art of teaching. He 
has successfully carried on the work of reform. 
He has made many things clearer in relation to 
terms and definitions. If he would only con- 
duct the National Normal on the plan of the 
first Normal, it seems to us that it would be 
the crowning work of his useful life. No one 
has a greater respect for Dr. Root than we 
have. He aided in inspiring us with a sincere 
desire to excel and to do good work in our 
chosen profession. We are glad to have him 
review our article; but he makes us say two or 
three things that if they were in our MS. they 
certainly were not intended to be there. We 
do not make such untruthful statements as that 
‘* the pitches of tones are the xames of lines and 
spaces,” or that sharps, flats, and cancels under 
any circumstances are tones, We do snow and 
teach the fact that letter names are the names of 
tone pitches; that the staff has five lines that 
are always numbered first line, second line, 
and so on, regardless of any pitch representa- 
tions. Many of our profession .say that Dr. 
Root is guilty of ** hair-splitting ” in discussing 
matters pertaining to technical terms; that he 
**amplifies (oo much ;” that he is ** too particu- 
lar’’ about the words used in formulating defi- 
nitions. Wedonot think so. Any man who 
teaches teachers, and writes for their edifica- 
tion, as Dr, Root does, cannot be too particular 
about terms, definitions and statements, 

Dr. Root wants to be right in all these 
matters, and hence his endeavor to use the 
“right word in the right place.” In regard to 
the staff Dr. Root says, ‘‘ many teachers are 
now trying to decide upon the right names for 
the lines and spaces.”’ It is not less than 
fifteen years since Dr. Root modified the defi- 
nition of the musical staff, but up to the present 
time comparatively few teachers and authors 
have adopted it, in its modified form, * five 
lines and six spaces.” Dr. Root says that 
science ‘* will not tolerate long names.”’ Science 
will tolerate the names and terms that best ex- 
press the meaning of its facts. For all practi- 
cal purposes it is just as well to define the staff 
the old way as the new, at least such has been 
my experience in the use of both ways. Even 
if Dr. Mason ** would not admit that the five 
line staff had but four spaces between the 
lines,” he undoubtedly regarded the vague 
territory above the fifth line and below the 
first line as a part of the regusred staff necessary 
for pitch representation. When a note is written 
below the first line and above the fifth line, it 
always touches the line as though it were 
afraid that it might get lost in the undefined 
regions above and below its habitation. But 
seriously, every teacher knows that many 
pupils find it much more difficult to read music 
represented on the short lines and spaces above 











Mr. Harding’s Reply. 


The Review of my article in the VistTor for 
the month of May, by two such distinguished 
musical men as Dr, Root, and Prof. Murray 
Editor of the VisIToR, suggests several things 
to me that may be of interest to its readers. It 
is true that we do not think of terms and defi- 
nitions wow, as we did in the early ‘‘ Normal”’ | 
days. We do not teach and explain many | 








things (which belong to the science of music) | 





and below the staff, than upon the long lines 
and spaces of the staff. We do not and would 
not use the word added, but say first space and 
first line above, and first spaceand first line below, 
Inasmuchas sharps, flats and cancels are always 
used to modify the pitch representation of the 
staff, we see no necessity for the use of the 
name ‘‘accidental.”’ If we call a curved line 
‘*a musical sign,” and teach its meaning, 
**slur’”’ is not needed as a musical term. Dr, 
Root knows the meaning and correct use of the 
term or word ‘‘ transposition,” but a great 
many teachers do not teach its proper meaning 

















and mislead their pupils. When we sing or 
play a piece of music in several different keys, 
there is really no necessity of using the word 
‘*transposition’’ in describing the process. 
Giving the name of each key in which the 
piece is played or sung is sufficient, If we 
say ‘* What signs indicate the key of D,” and 
that word or form of expression causes a better 
agreement and understanding of the matter 
than to say ‘* What is the signature of the key 
of D or C,”’ science would tolerate it as a 
technical term (not ‘*toolong’’). There would 
be no necessity for ‘‘ an enumeration of all the 
signs of a key.” 

he burden of the Editor’s views on the 
subject of ‘‘misleading terms,” refers more 
especially to the absurdity of thinking of the 
‘‘common meaning” of a word, when it is 
used as a technical musical term. ‘* We agree 
with most that he says, but not z# fofo.” His 
‘‘printing office” illustration is very good. The 
writer has in his long experience as a teacher 
of vocal and instrumental music, given scores 
of similar illustrations to his pupils, and often 
reminded them of the well-known law govern- 
ing technical terms, viz: ‘*Any word may be 
taken from its common use and meaning and a 
special and entirely different signification given 
to it for use in a science, art, or occupation.” 
The difficulty in this whole matter, we think, 
lies not so much in thinking of the common 
meaning of words, but the way the musical 
meaning of wordsand terms are taught. Wrong 
teaching and wrong thinking of the musical or 
common meaning of a word will be sure to be 
misleading to the pupil. 

When the science of teaching is better under- 
stood, there will undoubtedly be great im- 
provement and progress in all these things. 
There are many intelligent pupils whose minds 
are so constituted that they cannot help being 
influenced by the common meaning of words 
and terms, even after they have been told 
again and again that they must think of the 
word or term only in relation to its musical 
meaning. In view of the fact above stated, 
and the results of our more than twenty years’ 
experience in teaching, we have been led to 
advocate these changes of technical terms. Dr. 
Mason considered the term “natural” mis- 
leading, even to those who knew its musical 
meaning. Dr. Palmer says its use is ‘ per- 
nicious,” and calls upon all teachers to cancel 
it. We fail to see tne analogy between the 
printer’s ‘‘stick’’ and the sign falsely called 
“natural.” We would not say that the natural 
**acts like a sharp or flat.” In the example 
given the first pitch is named B flat, the second 
B, the cancel indicating it. If we give the 
name of the pitch indicated by the cancel, 
there is no need of saying that it acts like a 
sharp or flat. We hope others will discuss 
this subject, and that much good may result 
therefrom. HENRY HARDING. 





‘‘ Misleading Terms” Again. 


Strawberry Point, lowa, May 29th, 1885. 

Ed, Visitor: [ was much interested_in Mr. 
Harding’s article, entitled ‘Misleading Terms.” 
I agree with him that the unenclosed spaces 
above and below the long lines belong to the 
staff and so do all added lines and spaces. But 
when he says, ‘‘ The clefs establish the order 
of naming the lines and spaces,” I will not 
be misled, for I do know that the names Ist 
line, 2nd line &c. are the same with or with- 
out clefs. 

Again he says: ‘‘As we go down from the 
G clef.” Will he be so good, as to inform us 
at what particular point upon the staff the G 
clef is located, Again his substitute for the 
word matural, viz: cancel, means to destroy, 
yet, he says, no one for a moment would think 
so. He says, placing the cancel after G# does 
not change the pitch G# but indicates the G 
&c. Does he mean to teach us or would he 








instruct a class of learners that his canced indi- | 


cates pitch ? 

Then he “‘ goes for” Accidental, Slur, and 
Signature with a recklessness that is truly 
alarming. But to head the list of his ‘‘mislead- 
ing terms’’ he tells us, ‘‘The signs of the 
key of C are the clefs,’’ and without the clefs, 
the Key of C could not be indicated and that 
the clefs aid in naming all the keys. All I 
have to say isI think he is too hard on the poor 
clefs. 
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dition of Signore Rotoli and Companari to the 
teachers of the institution, so you can begin to 


| judge of its growth. Miss Thursby visited 


He closes with some instruction about the | 
| ment. So you see Boston’s influence in Music 


minor key that I confess is too deep for me. 
I could not imagine what he was ‘driving "’ 
at. In conclusion I would beg leave to say to 
the brother, ‘* Physician heal thyself,”’ 
Yours for the cause, 
O. A, SHERWOOD. 
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Music in Boston. 


BosTON, JUNE 15th. 

‘*A short horse is soon curried,’’ and a short 
concert month is soon described. Never-the- 
less the concerts still go on in Boston and will 
continue to do so throughout the hot months. 
Rut these concerts are all a single series, —the 
‘** Pops.”’ I am glad, however, to say that the 
popular concerts are making a marked success. 
Mr. Neuendorfi is a fine conductor, not so 
careful as Mr, Gericke of the Symphony 
Orchestra, but fiery and spirited, and just 
suited to please the popular taste; he is, be- 
sides, gradually leading that taste up to higher 
things. Already the audiences refuse to en- 
core Strauss and Waldteufel, and do vocifer- 
ously encore Wagner and the modern school. 
In a recent program there appeared an An- 
dante by Mozart, the Walkyreu Kitt, by Wag- 
ner, Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2, by Liszt, and 
Roman Carnival Overture by Berlioz.. That 


isnot so bad fora “pop”? program. Best of | 


all, too, the public like it and come in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. Another useful 
feature of this series is that it presents Ameri- 
can works at the rate of two a week, so that 
at last our native composers have a chance to 
be heard. Thus far the best have been by 
Messrs. Foote, Woolf, and Schlesinger, and by 
Mr. Neuendorff himself, that is, if he is to be 
counted among the natives. The orchestra 
begins to play in a commendable manner, al- 
though I must comment on two faults. The 
first is that the brasses and percussion are 
turned loose in too savage a manner, and the 
second that the moment an auditor ventures to 
applaud, Mr. Neuendorff insists upon playing 
the piece over again, and as the audience be- 
comes even enthusiastic with much frequency, 
the programs become a trifle too long. But 
‘for a‘ that and a‘ that” it is a positive plea- 
sure to listen to music occasionally where one 
is not obliged to think. The weary critic 
yields himself up to the seductive rhythmic in- 
fluence of a waltz or a March or a French 
Overture, and is happy. 

Chamber concerts have thinned out amaz- 
ingly. One, however, deserves especial men- 
tion; it was the graduation concert of Mr. C. 
F. Dennee, of the College of Music, which is 
the higher department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Dennee played 
in a manner that showed that he is long past 
the student’s style. He has brilliancy and 
tenderness combined, and will make his mark 
as aconcert pianist, he also exhibits talent as 
a composer. He was a pupil of Mr. A, D. 
Turner, of the Conservatory. Speaking of 
the piano department of the Conservatory 
leads me to add that there is to be an 
important addition to the faculty this 
fall. Prof. Carl Faelten, one of the 
most brilliant artists I have ever heard, is 
to enter the ranks of its teachers and take 
charge of the higher branches of piano play- 
ing. Ihave already informed you of the ad- 





| 





the place a few days ago, and delighted the 
students by singing several songs to them in 
her wonderfully flexible voice, and then din- 
ing with them in the great Hall. 

I was pleased the other day to receive a let- 
ter from a certain noble English Lord, asking 
if Boston could assist the Inventions Exhibit 
in London by sending some musical curiosities, 
manuscripts, or inventions to the music depart- 


isrecognized abroad. But I do not think that 
Boston will exhibit much because she is to 
have a great Musical Exhibition of her own in 
the fall. If there are any of your readers 
who have any musical rarities in their posses- 
sion which they would be willing to lend for 
such an occasion, let them communicate with 
Dr. E. Tourjee, Franklin Square, Boston 
The New England Conservatory is to lend its 
fine collection of instruments, (Antique and 
Barbaric) and several other owners of musical 
bric-a-brac have signified their intention of as- 
sisting the enterprise which will be quite in 
line with Boston’s musical existence, for at 
present Boston is steeped in musical ideas up 
to the eyelids. PROTEUS 


Music in New Orleans. 


New ORLEANS, June 18th, 1885. 


One of the finest musical bands that New 
Orleans ever heard of or saw is the ‘* Mexican 
Cavalry Band ” led by Capt. E. Payen, a gentle- 
man well deserving of the title he bears. 
During the entire winter numerous concerts 
were given by them in many public places of 
the ‘*Crescent City,” but principally their 
shrill-toned instruments were heard in the vast 
Music Hall of the World’s Exposition. Since 
its close they have taken their departure, much 
to the sorrow and regret of the ‘belles of 
Louisiana,” and also the lovers of music; for 
no more will they be heard here this season. 
They intend to sojourn during the summer for 
a short length of time in the different cities of 
the north and west, and at each place produce 
their numerous and blithesome selections of 
music. 

The ‘* West End” (surnamed the ‘Coney 
Island” of the South) situated on a lake shore, 
where one can breathe the purest of sea air, 
is a most favorable evening resort for ladies, 
gentlemen and children. Every evening they 
are treated with some very fine selections of 
music, given by Prof. Dacquin’s West End 
Band, a band that is flourishing, and will in a 
short time become one of the leading orchestras 
in the city. Prof. Dacquin isa young Louisia- 
nian, who has not only acquired, but also has 
been gifted with extreme knowledge of the 
art of music, and always endeavors, as far as 
it lies in his power, to promote the interest of 
music; that is, by making his audience retire 
contented with the performance they had an- 
ticipated. on RABOD. 
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Handel Bi-Centenary and Birming- 
ham Festival. 








LONDON, 


The first rehearsal for the Handel festival 
was held at Exeter Hall May 22nd, under 
Mr. Manns, when a choir of nearly 2,000 
voices practiced the great double and other 
choruses in ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” At the festi- 
val proper this metropolitan contingent will be 
strengthened by picked voices from the follow- 
ing places, viz.: — Birmingham, Bradford, 
Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Chester, Chichester, Dublin, Durham, Edin- 
burgh, Ely, Exeter, Glasgow, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Leeds, Lichfield, Lincoln, Liver- 
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pool, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Petersborough, Rochester, 
Salisbury, Wells, Winchester, Windsor, Wor- 
cester and York, It will thus be seen that be- 
sides the famous Yorkshire, Scottish and Lan- 


cashire Choral Societies, the choristers have | 


been taken from most of the leading provincial 
choirs, 

The principal novelties of ‘* selection” have 
already been alluded to. The following are 
the choruses selected for this day (June 24th). 
“ How excellent Thy name,” from ‘** Saul,”’ in 
which the Israelites assembled in their camp 
by the Valley of Elah celebrate the defeat of 
Goliath and the Philistines. ‘*Ye sons of 


Israel’? from ‘* Joshua,’’ The anthem ‘* Blest 
be the Man”’ (the orchestral parts by Mr, E, 
Prout). From ‘* Judas Maccabzus” are to be 


taken the fine protest against idolatry, ‘‘ We 
never will bow down,” which concludes the 
second part, the chorus ‘*We hear’ which 
answers the appeal ** Sound an alarm,” and asa 
matter of course, the ever popular ‘*See the 
conquering hero comes,”’ which, as everybody 
knows, originally belonged to ‘ Joshua,” 
when it applied to the youthful Othniel re- 
turning from the conquest of the city of Debir. 
‘* Love and Hymen”’ from ‘‘ Hercules.’’ The 
tenor air ‘* Haste thee, nymph,” from ‘‘L’Al- 
leyro’’ will probably be assigned to Mr. Lloyd, 
with the chorus, popularly known as ** Laugh- 
ter holding both his sides.” Lastiy from the 
** Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day’ will be taken the 
chorus ‘‘ As from the power of sacred lays,” 
better known to choristers by the line ‘* And 
music shall untune the sky.”’ We shall miss 
the ‘* Envy” chorus, and the selection from 
‘*Acis and Galatea.” But those were heard 
two years ago, and Mr. Manns wisely prefers a 
little variety on the only day during the festi- 
val on which variety is possible. The festival 
will commence the Igth instant and will last 
eight days. Mesdames Albani, Valleria, Tre- 
belli and Patey; Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, Foli 
and Santley will be the principal artists. 
BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 

The various works and dates for the Bir- 
mingham Festival have now been fixed. The 
London orchestral rehearsals will begin on 
August 18th. The 23d and 24th will be spent 
in full rehearsals at Birmingham, On Tuesday, 
August 25th, the festival will begin with 
**Elijah,” in which Mesdames Albani and 
Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley will take 
part. In the evening we are promised the first 
novelties, to wit, Mr, Cowen’s new cantata 
“The Sleeping Queen,” and Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout’s new symphony. On the morning of 
Wednesday, August 26th, will be produced 
M, Gounod’s new cantata ** Death and Life,” 
In the evening the principal item of the scheme 
will be Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new violin con- 
certo, played by Senor Sarasate, together with 
a new cantata, entitled ‘“‘Yule Tide,” by a 
local celebrity, Mr. Thomas Anderton. On 
the morning of Thursday, August 27th, “Mes- 
siah”’ will afford the critics a comparative 
holiday, although some curia@gity will be felt 
at the first performance of Handel’s oratorio 
under Dr. Richter. In the evening (27th) Mr. 
Anton Dvorak will conduct his new cantata 
‘* The Spectre’s Bride,’’ and Dr. Bridge will 
conduct the Prime Minister’s Latin translation 
of ‘*Rock of Ages.’’ On Friday morning, 
August 28th, Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral” Sym- 
phony will be preceded by Dr. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s new oratorio ‘‘ The Three Holy Child- 
ren.”’ On Friday evening the festival will be 
brought to a close with a repetition of M. 
Gounod’s ** Death and Life.” P. B. 
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As ateacher to be without The Musica. 


Visitor, I have taken it from the first, 
K. J. BRAINARD. 
Teacher of Music in St. Mary’s Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Root’s “‘ Flower Queen”’ in St. Louis. 





The public rehearsals recently given by the 
pupils of the Mary Institute were specially no- 
table in several particulars. In all the work 
of this popular school there is a flavor of earn- 
estness and sincerity which one occasion but 
seldom serves materially to emphasize above 
another. There may be at times, however, 
certain happy choices and adaptations that 
are lacking at other times; and thus some 
events are separated from the general excel- 
lence, not so much by distinguishing merit as 
by exceptional attractiveness. To this su- 
preme category belongs the presentation of the 
‘** Flower Queen” last week. It was a repeti- 
tion of the same work given the week before, 
but in better form and with even more pro- 
nounced success. The solos were generally 
praiseworthy, and the choruses were almost 
beyond praise. The room on both occasions 
was solidly packed, and wherever a foot hold 
could be obtained which furnished the possi- 
bility of seeing or hearing that lovely congre- 
gation on the stage, people were standing 
throughout the evening. The flowers were 
there, actual and typical. There was a mass 
of them, as pure and fresh and lovely as any 
garden ever disclosed. It was a delight to 
hear a chorus so accurately drilled, so respon- 
sive, so tuneful. Mrs. Kate J. Brainard was 
worthily proud of this success, strictly in keep- 
ing with and only a little more evident than 
many another, which have come out of her 
skillful and conscientious guidance. She was 
the recipient of several magnificent floral offer- 
ings, among them a harp as big and costly as 
was ever given to Patti.—.Spectator. 





Books and Magazines. 





St. Nicholas for July has very properly a decidedly 
patriotic flavor. The number opens with an interest- 
ing sketch by Edward Eggleston, entitied “ A School 
of Long Ago” which shows us the odd methods in which 
some of our forefathers gained their education; while 
in “‘ Washington's First Correspondence” we can read 
the first letter ever written by the Father of his Coun- 
try ; “ Among the Law-makers,” contains an instruc- 
tive and entertaining description of the organization of 
our National Government from the time that the bell of 
Carpenter's Hall rang out the good news «f the Declar- 
ation of Independence, which act is specially commem- 
orated in a stirring poem, ‘“‘ The Liberty Bell,” by E 
S. Brooks; in the “ Letter box” are some spirited 
verses describing the heroic act of “ Elizabeth Zane,” 
a brave American girl of the olden time; andin “A 
School Afloat,” Ensign Gibbons, ef the Navy, and 
Charles Barnard explain how patriotic American boys 
are made into practical American sailors 

Lieutenant Schwatka, however, tells us in 
Children of the Cold” of some young Americans who no 
doubt often indulge in snow-ball fightir.g on the Fourth 
of July,—while the third paper of the ‘‘ Historic Girls” 
Series takes us away back tothe time of “ Clotilda of 
Burgundy; the Girl of the French Vineyards ;” and 
Mozart is the subject of this month’s” “From Bach to 
Wagner” biographette. 

Two portraits of marked interest, in the July Cen- 
tury, are the frontispiece picture of Frederic Mistral 
and the full-page portrait after a daguerreotype, of 
Henry Clay. Not less striking than the portraits are 
thearticles accompanying them. George Bancroft con 
tributes a vivid ouch of Clay’s personality. and Al- 
phonse Daudet writesof his friend Mistral, the Proven- 
cal poet. 

A description of ‘George Eliot’s County,”—the 
scenes of her country life and her novelx,—by Miss 
Rose G. Kingsley, the daughter of Canon Kingsley, is 
the opening illustrated paper. Others, are Dr. Edward 
Eggleston’s profusely illustrated paper on ‘‘ Social Life 
in the Colonies,” one cf the most popular of his series ; 


“The 


| and an account of the explorations of the late Frank 





Hattonin North Borneo,” by his father, Joseph Hatton. 

Two short stories accompany the installments of Mr. 
Howell's “Rise of Silas Lapham” and Henry James's 
* Bostoni :ns,”— they are Frank R. Stockton’s continu- 
ation of his famous story, ‘The Lady, or the Tiger?” 
under the title, “‘ The Discourager of Hesitancy,’ and 
another illustrated story by Ivory Black (T. A. Janvier), 


entitled ‘‘ Roberson’s Medium. 

The war papers of the July number are profusely 
illustrated, and comprise a description of the Confede- 
rate pursuit during “‘ McClellan’s Change of Base,” 
by General D. H. Hill; ‘*Rear-Guard Fighting at Sav- 
age’s Station,” by General W. B. Franklin; “The 
Seven Days’ Fighting about Richmond,” by General 
James Longstreet; and points of minor interest in 
** Memoranda.” 








Musical hopper. 


BARNACLES. 


A noble ship went down at sea, 
The angry waters hid it, 

The fact was plain as it could be, 
’Twas barnacles that did it. 


Upon life’s sea a man goes down, 

His friends forsake, reject him, 

He sinks beneath the world’s cold frown, 
’T was bar nickels that wrecked him, 


The policeman who tried to arrest the # #2 
on “ Patrick’s Day” was pronounced too ? and 


. - 
asa | consequence was givea /, 


‘The Italia March,” by Dr. Root, from a 
themein ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia”’ is one of the most 
effective of the moderately difficult pieces we 
have heard for a long while. 


A young lady asks us: ‘* Whichis the worst, 
to lace tight or to get tight?”’ We give it up 
— we never laced, 


A camel will work seven or eight days with- 
out drinking. In this he differs from some 
men who drink seven or eight days without 
working. 


Old Mrs. Sniffkins says that ‘‘ Hang up the 
fiddle and the bow,” was a sentence passed 
upon them on account of the tunes they had 
murdered, 


A retired base ballist applied for a position 
in achoir recently. He said, ‘* I always pre- 
fer to sing first dase because I can catch the 
éawl easier, when I am near that pitch.” 


purer than honesty ; 
warmer than love; 
brighter than virtue ; 
more steadfast than faith. These united in 
one, form the purest, sweetest, richest, 
brightest, and most steadfast happiness. 


There is nothing 
sweeter than charity; 
richer than wisdom; 


Two new jubilee songs have just been issued 
by The John Church Co., which bid fair to 
become immensely popular. They are ‘‘ Oh! 
Maude Elaine! Sweet as sugar-cane,” by 
K. T. Harrison, and ‘*Temper de win’ to dat 
poor sheep,” by T. P. Westendorf. The words 
of these songs are much above the usual run, 
being full of the poetical element and quaint- 
ness so peculfar to the better class of negro 
‘‘spirituals.”” The music is also above the 
average but easy, pleasing, and catchy. 


The life of a negro h-= been shortened by 
tobacco. A hogshead of it fell on him and 
crushed him out of symmetrical proportions. 
It cannot be denied that tobacco in large 
quantities is injurious. 


‘«Mamma,” said Harry, ‘‘ what's the differ- 
ence between goose and geese?” ‘“ Why, 
don’t you know?” said four year old Annie; 
‘*one geese is goose, and a whole lot of gooses 
is geese.” 


The following note to our Publishers carries 
its own explanation. ‘‘I would say with re- 
gard to ** Wondrous Love,” that I have waited 
for my choir to examine it before expressing 
an opinion. They, with myself, are very much 
pleased with the songs. Both words and music 
are very sweet and pretty. Very truly yours, 

Amelia M. Starkweather, 
Titusville, Pa. 


A man in a train groaned so frightfully that 
a passenger took pity on him, and gave him a 
drink of whiskey. ‘“‘Do you feel better?” 
asked the giver. ‘‘I do,” said he. ‘ What 
ailed you?” ‘Ailed me?” ‘Yes, what 
made you groan so?” ‘*Groan! Great land 
of freedom, I was singing!” 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








DE PARTMENT. 


Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Take Me, Jamie. By J. W. 
Bischo rice . So cts, 
This song. is so well-known that mere mention of the 
fact that this is an edition for low voices will suffice 
This song, so deservedly popular, does not suffer at all 
by the transposition, and it will now be used bya large 
number who heretofore having wished to sing it and have 
been prevented by the pitch of the soprano edition, 


For Contralto 


At the by SM of the Hay. Waltz Song. 
Words by S. M. Peck, Music by J. B. Campbell. 
Price . 35 cts, 


A waltz song a little above the popular ‘grade, but of 
moderate difficulty, graceful and pleasing. Good for 
concert purposes, etc. 


Sleep and Dream. Lullaby with Chorus ad. /:d. 
Words and music by Thomas P. Westendorf. 
Prive 35 cts. 

Mr Westendorf’s music always hits the popular taste. 

This s ng isa lovely homesong. Both words and music 

are refined in sentiment and pleasing in melo'y. 


Just for the Old Love’s Sake. Song. By 
Mrs. Henry Shield. a by J. Ahrem. 
p rice 35 cts. 


A tender ballad of the style of some of our most popu- 
Lr ~ongs 

* Have you forgotton me quite, dear, 
Or say, do you sometimes dream 

What life had been had we wandered still 
Together by wood and stream; 

Do co think of the days when my love was all 

world could give or take, 

on say with a sigh, ‘* Those were happy days,” 

Just for the old love's sake 


Light. 


a Words by F. W. Bourdillon. Music 
by Lizzie Le 


e Warren, Price. . - 30 cts, 

These words, which are also accredited to Mrs. 
H mans, have received numerous settings, none of 
which are of a more pleasing nature than this one by 
Miss Warren. It is musicianly without being difficult 
or intricate, and has received the hearty commendation 
of musicians of such a high rank as br. Ziegfeld, of 
Chicago 


Strew Bright Beautiful Flowers. Song or 
Quartetand Chorus. Words by Mrs. L. R. Rogers. 
Music by J. Calvin Bushey. Price . 30 cts, 


_ This is a song for Memorial purposes. Is very effec- 
tive whether sung as a song or quartet, and cannot fail 
of being widely used as its beauties become known. 


Over the River that Floweth so Still. 
Song and Chorus. Words by S. Fillmore Bennett. 
Music by A. C. Gutterson. Price o « oe ee, 

These words are by the author of the “Sweet 

By and By," and are greatly sup rior to those of that 

celebrated song. The music is well adapted to the 

poem, and we see no reason why this song should not 
become as popular as the other. 


The Kitchen Clock. Song and Chorus. Words 
by John V. ee Music by Geo. Rae, Jr. 
Price. 35 cts, 


This is an old subject in a new dress. We have seen 
no ‘‘clock”’ song that can compare with this in real 
merit both in wordsand music. ‘Ihe ticking and talking 
of the old clock, as it helps the lovers in their wooing, is 
admirably done, The distinguish d composer who wrote 
this song had no need to hide himself behind a nome de 
guerre, if, indeed, he had any doubt about his operatic 
and more classical compositions suffering by being con- 
nected as blood relations wi ith the old “Kitchen Clocl..” 
The old “ Kitchen Clock”’ is classical, so is love, and so 
are lovers. It will always be right to sing about them, 
especiatly when we are given such excellent songs as 
the above. 


Temper de Win’ to dat Poor Sheep. 
— song and refrain. By T. P. Westendorf. 
rice. . ° 35 cts. 
We predict ‘for this song a wide ‘spread ‘popularity, 
The words are not silly, they are good, and so is the 
music, though just as simple as it can be. The refrain 
is simply ir-esista'le, One cannot help joining in it 

when being sung. I is sure to go. 

“ Lawd temper de win’ to dat poor sheep 
Who haint got nowhere to go.”’ 





Good Night, Robin. Song. Words by Weath- 
erly. usic by Roeckel. Price. . . . 50 cts, 
It came with the Merry May. Song. By 
Paoli Tosti. Price. . o + 3 28 Ct. 
The Devoted Apple. Song. ‘ J. L. Roeckel. 
i; © «40 8 63a are . 30 cts, 


Ave Maria. Song for Soprano or Tenor. English. 


Words by “Winthrop.” Music by Tosti. Pr., 35 cts 
To- —MOrrow, will be Frida The oat s 
cong Words by shaman usic by L 

lloy. Price. Pe rs é cts, 
Marguerite. Song. Words i C. S. Kennedy. 
Music by tL. Denza. rice. 50 Cts 
The above are the newest songs of these popular 
writers. They are of a superior order, not difficult, and 


most excellent for professional use. ‘‘ To-morrow will 
be Friday” is especially effective, and all are good. 


Under My Window the Robins are Sing- 
ing. Song and Chorus. By J. E. Kogerson 
Price . 35 cts 

A popular song as to grade and compass, but better 
than most in melody and sentiment. 
“Under my window the Robins are singing, 
Trilling their music in tones soft and low, 
Even my heart with the memory filling 
Of a beautiful dream of the days long ago 


Maude Elaine! Sweet as Sugar 
Song and Chorus. Words by Henry 
Music by K. T. Harrison. Price 35 cts 
will speak for itself as soon as it has time to 
make itselfknown. It isa genuine plantation song, but 
of a refined style that wide separates it from the large 
mass of songsof thisgeneric name. We give the chorus 
“Oh! Maude Elaine! sweet as sugar ca: ¢, 
Hush dat music, let my poor heart go 
For hits sweeter dan de band to heah yo’ little hand, 
A plunk, plunk, plunkin’ on de ole banjo.” 


” 


Love and Laughter. Song. Werds by Col 
ohn A, Joyce. Music by Hubbard T. Smith. 
rice. . errr w cts 

This song is dedicated to the memory of Geo. D. 


Prentice, of Louisville, Ky. The music is adapted to 


voices of medium range. 


“ Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone; 

For the brave old earth must borroy »w its mirth, 
it has trouble enough of its own 


A Sweet Little Face at the Window. 
Song and Chorus. By J. H. Kathbone. Price 30 cts 
“ A sweet little face at the window, 
And two blue eyes, winsome and bright, 
Are out in the darkness peering, 
And waiting for some one to-night.” 


Papa Please Tell Me a Story. Song and 
rain. Words and Music by J. E. Rogerson 
Price . . 30 cts 


Another home song ‘of the popular order, the subject 
of which must be familiar to all. The very nanie of the 
song conjures up a scene which for beauty and purity 
cannot be surpassed, the little folks around the father’s 
knees begging for a story before closing their eyes in 
sleep. 

A Word for the Traveling Man. Song and 
Refrain. By J Asher Parks. Price 35 cts. 

The “drummer ’”’ is getting to have “‘lots”’ of fr.erds 
among the composers. He certainly finds a warm one 
in Mr. Parks. ‘This song will please them we are sure. 


Two Faded Roses. Song. Words by M. Wal- 
dau. Music by Kari Otto Heyer. Price 35 cts 
A song of somewhat classical tendency, though not 
difficult. Will require study and practice to bring out 
its best pants Mr. Heyer’s music is always good 
* Two faded roses dreaming, 
Lay scattered on the gr und; 
On their dead petals gleaming 
The evening sun shone down.” 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Herzensdieb (Heart Stealer) or Puck Ga- 
votte. By Wm. Papp. Price. . 35 cts. 
This beautiful Gavoite is here published as played by 
the Cincinnati Urchestra, and is already a great favor 
ite with the public ge: erally it is of the third grade of 
difficulty, and wil! delight all who hear or play it. 


Linger Longer. Waltz. By Barclay Walker. 
rice 35 cts 
A good waltz of the popular third g grade, well marked 
and melodious. 


The Opera World. Aneasy Potpour:iof Operatic 
Melodies. By‘ Wisthrop.” Price. . - « 75 cts, 
This medley or potpourri is of the third guade’ as to 
difficulty, is neatly and carefully arranged, marked and 
fingered. It also has foot notes concerning the operas, 
authors, first time of performance of the operas, etc 
This arrangement contains selections from ** Norma,’ . 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ Belisario,” “La 
Dame Blanche,” ‘* Don Giovanm,” ad Daughter of the 
Regiment,”“*The Barber of Seville,” Lucia,”"“ Lucrezia 





Der Freischutz, 


Borgia,” “‘ Das Nacht in Grenada,” “ 
find the 


**Zampa,” and “Oberon.” Teachers will 
“Opera World” invaluable. 


Pavanne Pompadour. A la Gavotte 

Cooper. Price 5 cts 

This is another good gavotte, carefully marked, and 
of the third grade, 


Serenata. By Carl Hoffman. Price 30 cts, 
A pretty “‘ song without words,” of medium difficulty, 
well written, and especially useful for teaching purposes. 


Marche Funebre. By | ouisStaab. Price, 35 cts. 
This_is of about the fourth grade, easy, plaintive, and 
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Could be used to 
experienced 
where 


very effective as a funeral march 
advantage upon the organ. Is by an 
teacher and composer and will be much used 
pieces of this character are needed. 


Fleur de Salon. Op.17. F.Spindler. Price, so cts 
One of Spindler’s excellent teaching pieces, easy and 


pleasing. Three grades 


Amors Ewachen. 
A. Kuchenmeister 
A beautiful composition of the third grade, 
and fingered with great care, will be very servicable to 
teachers. 


Love’s Confession. ( Licbesgestandniss By 
Wm, Liege, revised and fingered by “‘ Winthrop. 
Price. 5 cts 

A charming little melody, hardly beyond the second 
grade as to difficulty, but so sweet and tuneful as to de- 
light even the advanced musician. European fingering 


Popular Pieces for the Guitar. ByC.H 
Vail. Price 75 cts 
This is a set of eight pieces, original and selected, 
arranged for the guitar. They are prepared to meet 
the requirements of the larger number of players, and 


Love Awake.) Melody. By 


marked 


therefore are of the popular grade as to Gi ffic ulty. The 
set contains “The New Year's Galop,” “ Favori te 
Waltz,” “Thumb Waltz,” “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Leaflet Waltz,” “ Blue et Waltzes,” * Delhi 
March,” “ Uncle Ned,” with variations. 


Sans Souci Gavotte. op- 329, No. 1. Al 
phonso Czibulka. rice. . © cts 
This author is very successtul in gavotte writing, and 


the latest will compare favorably with any thing he has 
yet published. It is of moderate difficulty, and an ex 
cellent teaching piece 

Oberon. Op. %. J. Leybach. Price cts 


An arrangement of the principal melodies of this 
Somewhat difficult, but not beyond the 
Carefully fingered ar d marked 
concert 


lovely opera. 
fourth grade, perhap» 


for teaching purposes. It is fairly adapted to 
uses 
In Bunter Reihe. Op. 32. Scharwenka. Part 
1 Minuett, Bagatelle, Mazurka, Barcarolle, $1.0 
Part 2 Scherzo, Etude $1 
A most elegant edition of these beautiful compositiens, 


from the author's revised copies Luropean fingering 
In this set of “‘ Kompositions for das Pianoforte,”” we 
shall issue the best pieces of Moszkowski, Scharwenka, 
Lieschetizky, Krause, Raff, Joseffy, etc., from copies 
which have passed under their own scrutiny Teachers 
will appreciate this 


Studies for the Piano. 


100 Easy Studies. Czerny Op. 139, Nos 
anda American fingering. Each $s 
Scale Studies. LebertandStark. Foreign Fing 
ering. Price. . ° ; $: 
School of Passage Playing. Op. 1% Book 

1, Foreign Fingering rice ; $1. 


FOR THE GUITAR. 


INSTRUMENTAI 


The following have just been added to our Guitarist’s 
Album 
Susan Jane Schottische. Rutledge. 15 cts 
Mv Favorite. Rutledge eels 
Amusement Waltz. Rutledge 
First Trial March. Rutledge ) _ 
Easy to Learn Pelka. Rutledge.) 
Juniata. Rutledge bolraee. 
March from Coral Caves. Rutledge. } 
Air from _‘*‘Genivieve.’* Rutledge.{ |.... 
Norma. Rutledge 
Andante. Carcassi ) 
Galop. Carcassi 1s cts 
Ryan's Favorite Waltz. ) 
Awful Cute Schottische. Rutledge.) .. ... 
Onthe Move Marche. Rutledge f 
Summer Evening. ) 
Side by Side. 15 cts 
Sing to me Robin. ) 
Siur Waltz. Rutledge ) -" 
Medley Polka, Rutledge. } . 
Amusement Galop, Rutledge } ae 
Silvery Sounds. j 
Boccaccio March. 1scts 
Love is a Flower. Emmet 15 cts 


BANDANDORCHESTRA. 


Women’s Love Waltzes. For full Orchestra 
Fahrbach 

Souvenir de Paris. Mazurka Brass Band 
Crowther. 

Fantastic Waltzes. Full Orchestra. Zikoff 


REMEMBER, that besides our own publications, we 
cam furnish any known music or musical merchandise 
on receipt of market price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, Cincinnati, O 
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dat poor sheep, Lawd, tem-per de win’ to dat poor sheep, Dat aint got nowhar to go. 
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ROSES OF THE ALPS. 
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LOVING ONLY YOU. 












SONG AND CHORUS. 


JOHN SCOTT. WALDEMAR MALMENE. 
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THE ail CuurcH CoMPANY wish to call the attention 





of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, to 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 





positions of every description, in the very best style, 





either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. 


To all 





CHORAL SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 





They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 
£ y | ) 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 





The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 





Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, have been 





furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 





fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 








FOR THE PIANO 


==@Y a» 
FARL URBACH, 
With additions by the translator, 
THEODORE PRESSER. 


Prize MetHop! 





This is undoubtedly the best edition published of | 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was | 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the | 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Katliak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnatt, °. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Fractic.t 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Proressors In THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the ey | endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, Res er, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical di nitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for THE JOHN CHURCH CO’S 
PLATE EDITION. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 








HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


™ EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 


IN TOUCH Sspsises iene tay, ae 
IN FINISH Samines.csauitat donign and bea 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNAB 
HAZELTON 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 
Clough & ‘Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Sunday School Pic-Nic. 


BRIGHT morning. Band of music. Big 
lunch baskets. Girls with white dresses and 
sun-shades. Boys in lightest summer rig 
Steamboat gay with flags. Deli; ghtful ride 
in hot sun. Pic-nic grounds damp from yes 
terday’s rain. Thin shoes. Children walk 
in wet grass. Unwholesome lunch. Child 
ren eat too much. Rude boy pushes girl 
into creek. Girl fished out and put to dry 
Rubbed with Perry Davis’ PAIN KILLER 
No damage to girl. Boy hit in nose by base 
ball. Mischief repaired by PAIN KILLER 
Thunder-gust in the afternoon, Whole 
party wet to the skin. PAain-KILLER pre 
vents colds and rheumatism. Night: all 
housed safely after many peril€. Forty-seven 
children in various homes attacked with 
cramps and cholera morbus. Lunch and 
exposure did it. PAIN-KILLER freely given, 
and all well before morning. Moral: Don't 


forget PAIN-KILLER when you have a pic-ni 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Musical Merchan 
dise can be obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 






LOIN Gg 


ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 


Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 


pieces for special occasions The most ELEGANT 


Hymn, Tune anp Cuurcn Music Boox published 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for -xamimation sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 


Specimen pages free 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Oincinnati. 


@nly a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 


elegant title, Frank Howard, 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 60 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 76 cts 
—— Blossom Wealtz— Violin and Piano, 
0 cts 
Pansy Blossom Transcription— Ryan, 60 cts 
Pansy Blossom-——Song for Guitar, R utledge, 35 cts 
Pansy Blossom—F or Orchestra 75 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, . . . . 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo— Piano accomp 50 cts. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 


IN 
IC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 

















have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


WM. KNABE & CO. 

















UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Church Anthems 


By C.C. CASE and C C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- | 


vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 


study difficult music will also find a large | 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. | 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL 
T. P. P. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 86th 8t., N. ¥ 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. ¥ 
The Dollar Organ Instructor 


Merchandise can be 


CHURCH CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) | 


Each number may cise be effectively performed with | 


Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 


The Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 


| voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all ver 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set ¢ of 26 numbers, sheet music size. Much ot 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Music Teacher's’ Bureau 


OF ENGAGEMENT, 


choice, not 





| For Seminaries, Colleges, Music 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and | 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones | 


first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Ciarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano 

Violin, Cornet and Piano 

First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bea ee soe ses ie csv s 40 “ 


PO se eew nt tegen et ees 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
ea a a ee a ee = 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
ee re ere ee 
| Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piane Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
‘ry 3 ey oe Large ia} ‘ - $2 00 “ 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of | 


instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. 
taining littte pieces, not dull. dry mechanical 
exercixes, Each piece contains some new int 
to be developed by its practice. The * DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of thiskind. The book has 


The lessons are euter- | 


a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both | 


Be sure to ask for Charch & 


sacred and secular. 


Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


| 





Send for list of pieces now ready. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TORE. Seen eee SS pew ane 
IN TOUC H Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH Someunes 








Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 








Schools, etc. 
Circulars and forms of application for teachers 
and principals sent free. 


Address, THEO. PRESSER, 
1004 Walnut &t., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues 





Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Peppes 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 


of which should be in the hands of every 
— Band and Orchestra Leader. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





